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GAMBLING INDIANS. 





The passion for games of chance seems common | 


to the whole human family. Stories not so very | 
dissimilar to the one given below are told of | 
persons belonging to enlightened nations. Mr. 
Henry Youle Hind says that two Indians, named 
Stony and Ka-jig-a-kause, belonging to a camp 
near the Lake of the Woods, went one winter 
evening to visit some Ojibways about three miles 
distant. 


They returned just before daylight, in the face, 
of a cutting wind, the thermometer registering 
many degrees below zero. An hour later Mr. 
Gaudet found them sleeping on some pine boughs 
laid on the snow, covered by only one blanket. | 
As it was time for them to be rising, he called 
to them, but received no answer. He went to | 
them and attempted to pull the blanket off, but 
they held it fast. 

Then it came out that both Stony and Ka-jig-a- | 
kause were naked, and that they had returned in |! 
that condition across the prairies. They had | 
gambled with the Ojibways and lost every article | 
of clothing they possessed. They were too proud 
to borrow a blanket from the victors, and had 
preferred to face the bitter cold, naked as they | 


* were. 


“We run,” Stony said. ‘‘We beat cold frost. 
We too warm when we reach camp.” 

They were supplied with fresh clothing, and 
cautioned not to go from camp without permission. 
At sunset that very day Ka-jig-a-kause begged 
leave for himself and Stony to go and win back 
their clothes. 

They went, and the next morning returned 
triumphant, bringing back not only their own | 
clothes, but some others they had won. It appears | 
that they had concocted a plan for cheating their 
opponents, and had carried it out successfully. 

Stony was an inveterate gambler. He would 
part with every thing he had for tho sake of 
indulging his passion for gambling. More than 
once he lost not only all he had, but promised his 
month's salary before it was earned. 


— —_~-@>____— 


CAMEL-RIDING. 


The Rev. James Gilmour, for many years a 
missionary to the Mongols, says that he has often 
been asked what camel-riding is like. Does it 
make a man seasick, or giddy? Is it especially 
tiresome ? Does it produce any internal derange- 
ment? He cannot answer for other people, he 
says, but he gives his own experience. 


I have never been seasick on a camel, I have 
never been giddy, I have never been internally 
deranged, but I have often been tired. 

The first time I tried camel-riding was one night | 
after dark, when I found myself astride of the | 
rough pack-saddle of a camel, holding on to the 
wooden frame. I had no stirrups, a Mongol 
mounted on another camel held the nose-rope, 
and led the way at a trot over steep little sand- 
hills, crossing which was like riding great waves 
in a small boat, only rougher. 

Going up-hill I felt as if I were being shot off 
behind, going down-hill I felt as if I were being 
precipitated over the animal’s head, and all the 
while I seemed to be bobbed up and down and 
pulled backwards and forwards. That ride was 
a short one. 

The next day I had my baggage put on the two 
sides of a camel, and mounted on the top myself. 
For the first hour the motion did seem queer. It 
was a pulling forwards and backwards at every 
step of the animal. But in a short time the 
strangeness of the movement wore off, and since 
then I bave ridden rough and smooth camels 
under many various circumstances, and never 
felt any inconvenience beyond fatigue. 

I have heard of foreigners, however, who said 
they suffered injury from the motion of the camel, 
and it is not at all improbable. The motion is 
awkward and rough, and no one who is afraid of 
jolting and shaking should ever undertake a long 
journey on camel-back. 

The stories commonly told of the evil effects of 
camel-riding are, I am convinced, much exag- 
gerated. 
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INDEPENDENT. 

In beginning his own autobiography, Frederic 
Hill relates a characteristic story of his grand- 
father, James Hill, who, like some of his descend- 
ants, would not sell his vote, whether to his 
employer or the lord of the manor. 


James Hill was a baker. His oven was heated 
by fuel from a wood belonging to the lord of the 
manor. In the canvass for a county election 
James Hill was asked to give his vote in favor 
of this gentleman, but his political principles 
compelled him to refuse. 

The consequence was that at the next fagot 
harvest Mr. Hill was not allowed to be a purchaser, 
and of course was put to great inconvenience. 
Fire-wood could still be obtained, but at a place 
four miles distant, which considerably augmented 
the cost. 

In this difficulty he determined upon an experi- 
ment. Coals were plentiful in the neighborhood, 
but at that time they had never been used for 
heating baking-ovens. James Hill tried the effect 
of making his fire partly of coal and partly of 
wood. The plan worked well, and other bakers 
soon adopted it. 

The lord of the manor presently found himself 
losing his customers, and was not too proud to 
offer Mr. Hill the fagots which formerly he had 
so curtly refused. 

This same independent baker—and grandfather 
of Rowland Hill—had a favorite saying which it 
is worth any one’s while to remember : 

“There are two kinds of evils about which it is 
of no use to complain—those which can be cured, 
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FOLKS AND A HOME. 


By William Zachary Gladwin. 


Author of ‘Mrs. Colton’s Thanksgiving,”’ ““How Youth 
Came Back,”’ etc. 


‘**Pears like George Henry can’t git nothin’ to 


do,” said old Granny Barker, disconsolately. 


“Elizabeth Ann does all she kin, but she jest | 


| like a bird pecking.”” Then she looked curiously 


| 


| at the forlorn little boy. 


| 


“Times aint changed!” thought Jimmy, exult- | have,’ was all he said, but he smiled kindly. And 


ingly, as he joyfully began his task. 


| for how was he to know that ‘Oh, it’s you, is it ?’’ | to do, granny said.” 


| was an habitual expression in the mouth of Mrs. 


| Homewood ? 


| you want your chips picked ?”’ 


““Yes’m, it’s me,”’ he replied, gratefully. ‘Did the curtain of the kitchen window. 
| tickled at the chance of picking chips is a refresh- 
“Why, yes, I do,’* was the answer. ‘Chips | ing sight, or it would be if he didn’t look half- selves at the breakfast-table when he trundled it 


“He really looks tickled,” commented Mrs. | weighed upon him, even in his sleep. 


Jimmy's courage rose at the friendly greeting; | maybe they hadn’t. Pa never could get anything | 


“IT "lowed | suddenly his wife was her usual placid self. 


All through that night, which seemed very long 
of the push-cart 
In many a 


}to Jimmy, the responsibility 


| Homewood, who sat watching him from behind | short and horrible dream it came to complete 


“A boy 


destruction. 
Mr. and Mrs. Homewood had but seated them- 


can’t git away from the young ones to earn much. | are mighty handy, especially when you want a| starved, an’ I didn’t know his granny had the | into the back yard. 


I “low we'll all starve an’ freeze this winter that’s | quick fire; and I’m that lame with rheumatism | shivers. 
| that I can’t get up and down easy, as I could | everything, I declare.” 
| She jumped up from her chair, hastily prepared | fast with us. 
‘Here, eat this | even one good meal.” 


, 


a-comin’. 

A small, weazened boy of twelve years regarded 
his grandmother apprehensively. Could it be 
true? 
searched her face, as if hoping to discover in 
it that she did not mean what she had said. 

‘When I was a gal things were different,” 
granny went on, dolefully. ‘There was some- 
thin’ where I was raised for almost anybody 
to do. Yes, Jimmy, even a little feller like 
you could ’a’ got somethin’ to do in them days. 
But times is changed. I’m hungry ‘most all 
the time for somethin’ nourishin’ an’ good. I 
do git so tired of corn bread an’ molasses, an’ 
not ‘nough o’ that!” 

Jimmy reached over and laid his hand sym- 
pathizingly on granny’s. He, too, was dread- 
fully tired of corn bread and molasses, and not 
enough of that. 

“Say, granny,” he said, ‘tell me what a 
little feller like me could ’a’ got to do in the 
days you was a-tellin’ of.” 

“Do? Why, what I did mostly, when I was 
little, was pickin’ things on the sheares.”’ 

“‘How’d you do that, granny ?” 

“Why, I jest picked whatever needed pick- 
in’, an’ folks gave me part o’ what I picked 
for my pay. That’s pickin’ on the sheares.”’ 

“Did pa do that way when he was little ?”’ 

“No. George Henry néver could git any- 
thing to do. Nobody ever wanted him to do 
anything—I do’ know why. He always was 
stout an’ strong, an’ used to spry round consid- 
erable when it come to play; but he never could 
git work to do.” 

At this moment George Henry, Jimmy’s 
father, slouched in at the gateless gateway, 
and flung himself into a rickety chair, to wait 
for the dinner his wife had earned by odd jobs 
done here and there. 

***Pears like it’s goin’ to come winter early,” 
said granny, when the family had assembled 
around the pone and the molasses pitcher. “I 
feel shivery a’ready.”’ 

“Jest my luck!” mumbled George Henry, with 
his mouth full. ‘Somethin’s always ketchin’ me 
in a snap,”’ and he looked resignedly round upon 


his mother, his wife and his houseful of chil- | 
an’ Sam, them’s twins, an’ Em an’ Pete an’ | 


dren. 

Jimmy looked at his old granny, whom he 
loved dearly, and a manly resolve entered his 
heart not to be “caught in a snap” if he could 
help it. ‘‘Maybe times aint so changed as granny 
thinks they are. I’m going to see, anyhow.” 

Four months before this morning George Henry 
and his family had drifted from no one knew 
where, and taken possession of a miserable, 
tumble-down shanty which stood at the western 
edge of the town. 

“Granny said things that needed picking,” 
mused Jimmy, as he started out hardly knowing 
what direction to take, for the half-fed and ill- 
clad child had been too shy and tired to explore 
the neighborhood before. He turned his face to 
the east and trudged bravely along, repeating over 
and over to himself those words that were his 
only encouragement, ‘“‘Things that need picking 
—things that need picking.” 

He had walked what seemed to him a long way 
when he suddenly halted. 

“I’m going in here, I am,”’ he said, doggedly. 

Perhaps the air of thrift about the place 


once. Why? Did you want to pick ’em ?” 


**Yes’m, I want to pick ‘em bad, ‘cause we|a sandwich and took it out. 
Must they starve? His wistful blue eyes | haint got anything scarcely to burn, nor much | while you’re working,”’ she said. 


| to eat, an’ granny’s got the shivers.” 


But there’s something to spoil ’most | 


‘There he is, Joshua!’’ cried Mrs. Homewood. 
| “I’m going to have him right in to eat his break- 
He don’t look as if he’d ever had 


Under the kindly and approving glances of the 


Patiently Jimmy toiled, for any work could be | childless couple Jimmy forgot his timidity, and 
| “Lawful sakes!’’ exclaimed the astonished | nothing but toil to that strengthless little frame. | made an exceedingly good breakfast. 





Picking Potatoes on Shares. 


| Mrs. Homewood. “Are you the family pro- 
vider—a little fellow like you ?”’ 
“I do’ know. We haint got anything scarcely, 
an’ I thought I’d try if I couldn't get something 
| before winter.” 
| “How many are there of you ?’’ 
| Well, there’s granny an’ pa an’ ma an’ Joe 


Jule, them’s twins, too, an’ Tom an’ "Mandy an’ 
| me.”” 

“Ah!” gasped Mrs. Homewood. 
| the oldest ?”’ 


“Are you 


‘What does your pa do for a living?” she 
asked, sternly, after gazing long and pitifully at 
| the child. 

“IT do’ know. Granny says "pears like pa can’t 
git anything to do.” 

‘“Why, he aint sick, is he ?”’ 

“No’m.” 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Homewood, impatiently. 


bound.” Then aloud to Jimmy, ‘““What do you 
want for picking ’em ?”’ 

“Some of the chips. 
sheares.”” 

‘Well, who ever heard the like! Picking 
chips on shares! But never you mind. You 
shall do it, an’ you shall pick on the halves, too. 
Here’s a basket. Now do you pick it full first 


I want to pick ’em on the 





for me, an’ come an’ empty it in one of these | 
prompted his resolution, or perhaps the unpreten- | barrels in the woodshed. Then do you pick it full | 
tious look that invited rather than repelled the | for yourself, an’ empty it in this push-cart, an’ | honestest little fellow I ever saw. 


‘““No’m. “Mandy, she’s older’n me. I’m twelve.”’ | 


And she added to herself, ‘“Shiftless, I'll be | 





The cart held easily ten bushels of chips. 
barrels in the shed were full when, in the dusk of 
the autumn day, a little boy, tired almost to 
exhaustion, pushed the heavy cart into the yard 
at “‘home.”’ 

His mother herself came out to meet him, heard 
the story of his first battle for fortune, and 
bestowing a sounding kiss upon him, led him in 
triumph into the house. 

‘“‘He’s his mammy’s pride, that he is,”’ she said, 
as she seated him on an old box near his granny, 
and thrust into his hand the piece of corn bread 
spread with sorghum that she had saved from the 
family appetite at dinner-time. Then she hastened 
out, attended by "Mandy and the rest of the chil- 
dren, to carry in the chips. 

“Not one of them chips is to be wasted,’’ she 
said. 

Jimmy had been gone but a few minutes when 
Mr. Homewood came driving home from what he 
called his country farm. The place on which he 
lived, lying so close to the town, he called his 
town farm. It was quite small, containing only 
forty acres, while the country farm was two 
hundred acres. 

Mr. Homewood was a thrifty old man, and the 
well-filled chip-barrels caught his eye as soon as 
he entered the gate. 


All the | 


“Well, sir,’’ then said Mr. Homewood, ‘‘were 
you wanting another job ?”’ 

“Oh yes, sir!’’ cried Jimmy, eagerly. ‘Have 
you got something else to pick on the sheares ?”’ 

“Well, yes,’ responded Mr. Homewood, 
pushing his chair a little back, and tilting it 
gently, the better to get his hands into his 
trousers pockets. “Yes, I’m a-going to have 
my potatoes dug to-morrow, but I can’t go 
halves on ’em, for potatoes aint chips, you 
know. Chips are sort o’ no ‘count, but pota- 
toes are worth something. Fifty cents a bushel, 
they are this fall, an’ if you was to pick a whole 
day I couldn’t give you more’n a bushel.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ assented Jimmy in a low tone. 
Then growing bolder, “Could ’Mandy pick, 
too ?”’ 

“Well, 1 do’ know,”’ said Mr. Homewood, 
hesitating a little. But he glanced kindly into 
the small boy’s anxious blue eyes. 

‘“*’Mandy, she said,’”’ went on Jimmy, ner- 
vously, ‘‘to be sure to get her a job, too, for 
she didn’t want to be behind me. ’Mandy and 
I are chums—’ Mandy and I and granny.” 

“I’ve my doubts about girls picking up pota- 
toes,””’ began Mr. Homewood, and then hap- 
pened to see that Mrs. Homewood was looking 
meaningly at him and nodding her head vigor- 
ously. ‘‘But then I s’pose girls can pick pota- 
toes, if they take the notion,’’ he ended, for he 
liked to indulge his wife. 

She looked pleased at his sudden change of 
opinion; so he smiled and said, ‘‘Tell "Mandy 
she can come, too.”’ 

Jimmy now seemed eager to be off. The 
promise of potatoes might make granny’s poor 
dinner taste better. 

‘Joshua,’ said Mrs. Homewood, ‘‘it’s a little 
far for those children to walk for their dinner —”’ 

“So ’tis, so ’tis, Almira. Glad you thought of 
it.” Then turning to Jimmy, “You mustn't 
think of going home noons. "Twould take too 
much time off your picking,” he said, artfully. 
“And you needn’t bring anything. Mrs. Home- 
wood’ll get you up a snack of something.” 

“It’s a little far for ’em nights an’ mornin’s, 
too,’”’ observed Mrs. Homewood. ‘Nights they’ll 
be awful tired, an’ mornin’s they’ll have to be up 
so much earlier than they would be if they stayed 
right here.” 

‘“‘That’s so,”’ indulgently chuckled Mr. Home- 
wood. “Do you s’pose you an’ "Mandy could 
come and stay for a week ?”’ 

‘Without going home ?’’ asked Jimmy. 

“Yes.” 

The little fellow looked thoughtful. ‘There'd 
be more pone an’ molasses, an’ more room round 
the stove if we did,”’ he said, at last. 

“That's well said,’’ cried Mr. Homewood, 
heartily. ‘‘And seeing you aint goin’ home for a 


| week, just take a bushel of potatoes with you in 


‘Well, wife,” he said, as he went in to supper, | 
like Jimmy in looks and actions that Mrs. Home- 


‘‘you must have been having your chip-yard 
tidied up. Who did it?” 


“IT don't know who he was, but he was the | 


I just sat an’ | 


unfortunate. With a hand that tried hard to be | you keep picking one for me an’ one for you till | watched him, but he didn’t know it, for I kept | 


resolute he opened the gate, closed it carefully 
behind him, and followed the gravelled path 
around the house. 

As he turned the corner the kitchen door was 
before him, but he hardly saw it, for there, close 
at hand, was the wood-yard, with its scattered 
chips. 

“Things that need picking,’ he whispered to 
himself, and he gently knocked on the door. 


“Oh, it’s you, is it?’ exclaimed a kindly- | 


looking woman who answered the timid summons. 
“I wondered who ‘twas making a noise about 


the cart’s full, an’ then I’m going to let you take | 


| your share home in it. You'll be honest an’ 

| bring it back I know by the looks of you.” 
Jimmy smiled gratefully, and the impulsive 

Mrs. Homewood, whose heart always ran away 

with her judgment at sight of a child in distress, 
hurried on: ‘Yes, I know you’re thankful. I 

| See that, too. But where do you live?” 

Jimmy told her. 

“Why, that must be a mile and a half from 





here. Well, I must go in now, and you get right | 


| to work.”’ 








out o’ sight. An’ every time he picked the biggest 
an’ the best chips into my basket, an’ he heaped 
mine an’ skimped his own. He was picking on 
the halves. And work! He never stopped a 
minute. I wish we had him.” 
Just because we never 
I 
He 


“Oh pshaw, Almira! 
had any children, you’re crazy about ‘em. 
s’pose he was just an ordinary little boy.” 
spoke with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“JT don’t love children any better’n you do, 
I’ve seen you petting ’em.” 

I don’t know but you 


Joshua. 
‘‘Have you, Almira? 


the push-cart, and you an’ "Mandy be on hand 
bright an’ early to-morrow.” 
On hand they were, and "Mandy proved to be so 


wood said : 

“If one wasn’t a boy an’ t’other a girl we 
couldn’t hardly tell ’em apart. Do you believe, 
Joshua, they can possibly get done picking in a 
week ?” 

Mr. Homewood. looked into his wife’s eyes. 

‘No, Almira, I don’t,” he answered. “I reckon 
it’ll take two at the least calculation. There’ll be 
long noonings, and late calling in the mornings, 
and early quitting in the evening, an’ I reckon 
it’ll take ’em all of two weeks.” 

“You’re an awful good man, Joshua,” she 
sighed in relief. 

“AmI, Almira? AmI?” And he went laugh- 
ing away to look after the children. 

"Mandy and Jimmy did not at all resemble 
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their father, George Henry, in disposition. That 
distinction was reserved for the other children 
who still surrounded the daily pone and molasses 
pitcher. 

**’Pears like I never did taste anything so good 
as these ’taters,’’ remarked granny. ‘There’s no 
tellin’ what them children’ll be bringing home 
next. Chips to burn an’ ‘taters to eat is a good 
deal for them to provide, now I tell ye. Puts me 
in mind o’ the time when I was a gal, an’ things 
were plenty.” 

Ann Elizabeth smiled. Praise of her children 
was sweet to her ears. 

‘Yes, they’re doing pretty tolerable well,” she 
admitted. 

“Some folks have luck an’ some haven’t,”’ 
grumbled George Henry, scooping the mealy heart 
out of a baked potato. ‘Most anybody could 
bring home ’iaters, I reckon, if they knowed where 
to get em. I never had such luck, I know.” 

Meanwhile "Mandy and Jimmy kept on doing 
their best in a sober way. 

“This is like the times granny tells of when she 
was young,’’ ventured Jimmy one evening, when 
he had become better acquainted. 

‘‘And how was that, sonny ?’’ asked Mr. Home- 
wood. 

‘*Why, things were plenty then, and all they had 
to do in those days was to be willing to work. It 
was warm, and it was clean, an’ there was plenty 
to eat, as they is at your house. Granny never 
had the shivers then.”’ 

“I’ve no patience with that father o’ theirs, an’ 
that’s a fact,’ burst out Mrs. Homewood when 
the children had gone to their rooms. ‘What 
does he mean, I'd like to know ?”’ 

‘‘Mean!’’ returned her husband. ‘‘Mean! Why, 
he don’t mean anything, I guess.”’ 

It may have been that "Mandy's and Jimmy’s 
efforts stimulated their mother to fresh exertions. 
At any rate she sought and found extra ‘‘odd 
jobs’’ which overtaxed her poorly nourished 
strength. She took cold, fell sick of pneumonia, 
and died the very day that "Mandy and Jimmy 
returned home from their long season of potato- 
picking. 

Poor children! In Jimmy’s heart was the 
memory of that evening when he had been led into 
the house by his mother in triumph. Her words, 
“He's his mammy’s pride,”’ were ever in his ears. 
He hungered for more of that dear praise, and 
now his mother was gone. 

"Mandy had hoped to share with him that 
approval, and the two sat down together in a 
corner and gazed, stunned and despairing, at that 
cold, strange something on the bed that had been 
their mother. 

The Homewoods were quick to come to the hut 
when they heard the news. 

“Who's to take charge here now, without it’s 
poor old granny, I can’t see,” said Mrs. Home- 
wood, looking around the cheerless place. ‘We'd 
best take "Mandy an’ Jimmy back with us for a 
spell till we see what's to be done.” 

‘Two of 'em took off o’ mother’! be somethin’,’’ 
George Henry replied, with an air as if he had 
thus himself provided for "Mandy and Jimmy. 

And so, the funeral over, the sad little brother 
and sister went back with Mr. and Mrs. Home- 
wood, while the others, all sharing George Henry’s 
stolid submission to fate, sat down to see granny 
cook and fetch and carry for them. 

Not for long, however. It was coming spring 
when the poor old woman dropped her heavy 
burden, and was laid beside Ann Elizabeth. 

The molasses pitcher was empty; there was no 
pone baked, no meal in the bag, and the food 
which the pitying neighbors had sent in day by 
day, until granny was carried to her resting-place, 
had all been eaten. George Henry shook his dis- 
consolate head and shambled off to town. 

“Something must be done,”’ said the neighbors. 
“Homes must be found for those children. That 
man will let them starve.” 

George Henry thought homes for the children 
would be a good thing. 

“A man that haint got no women folks can’t 
noways do for a passel o’ children the way they 
had ought to be done for,’’ he said. “I haint had 
no luck sence I come here, but I ‘low if I was 
wonst back where I was raised, I could git along 
somehow.” 

So the town promptly bought him a railway 
ticket to that desired spot. Mr. and Mrs. Home- 
wood had taken "Mandy and Jimmy, who were 
sorely grieving for granny, out for a little visit to 
their ‘‘country farm,” and when they returned 
two weeks later, the Barker family had vanished, 
as Mr. Homewood discovered on his first trip to 
the square. 

‘Poor little things! This world goes pretty 
rough with ‘em. I can’t bear to tell ’em,’’ he 
said, after informing his wife. 

But Jimmy and "Mandy had to be told that 
evening in the cheerful kitchen, where the fire 
crackled so merrily with the draft of the blustering 
March wind outside. Jimmy and ’Mandy, clean 
and tidy, with their cheerfulness somewhat re- 
stored, were moving about, but the old couple wore 
troubled faces. 

“Come set im my lap, Jimmy,’ said Mrs. 
Homewood. ‘An’, "Mandy, you go an’ set on 
that stool close to Uncle Joshua.”’ 

The children obeyed. And sitting thus they 
heard in sympathetic tones what had befallen 
them. Jimmy was the first to speak. 

***Mandy and I aint anybody now,” he said. 
“We haint got any folks an’ no home.” 

Then he hid his face on Mrs. Homewood’s 





breast, and began to sob. ‘I want my folks an’ 
my home,” he cried. ‘I want my folks an’ my 
home!” 

Then Mrs. Homewood looked beseechingly at 
her husband and said, “Joshua ?”’ 

And Mr. Homewood replied, as he tenderly 
stroked "Mandy’s hair, ““Yes, Almira.” 

And the children were soon made to understand 
that once more they had folks and a home. 

WitiiaM Zacuary GLADWIN. 
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“SAID THE SKY TO THE EARTH.” 


“What a dirty a ou have,” said the sky, 
“The dirtiest face t was vere —- wy e sky, 


“J hand mea > d,” said eart! 
“And I'll joyfully wash till my = 8 a A 
Original. CHARLES H. DorRIs. 
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SUGAR WEATHER. 
Two homesick People, and what They did. 


Deacon Amos Bassett was out in the back yard 
filling a basket with chips. There always were 
chips in the deacon’s yard, because he persisted in 
chopping his wood himself in wasteful country 
fashion, just as a reminder of the blessed days 
when his back yard ran down the hill to the 
brook, melted into the meadow, and stretched 
away to take in the splendid grove of sugar 
maples that had no match in all the county. 

He was thinking of the maples as he finished 
his work and stood with hands behind his back, 
watching a downy woodpecker sidling up the 
blotchy old willow. He could see, in imagination, 
the straight, clean trunks of the maples, and their 
symmetrical branches clear-cut against the blue 
sky; and he knew that in the February sunshine 
the sap was rising at the bidding of some myste- 
rious current. 

He could smell the moist, woodsy odor that 
hung about the hollows, and the pungent whiff of 
smoke that curled up from the fire new-kindled 
under the big sap-kettle. Deacon Amos sighed as 
he took up his basket and went into the kitchen, 
where Miss Eunice Martin was helping his wife 
sew carpet rags. 

‘‘Fust-rate sugar weather,’’ he said, as he set 
the basket by the stove. ‘I'll warrant the sap’s 
running briskly.” 

“Dreadful u I call it,” 
said Miss Eunice, stopping to thread her needle. 
‘“‘Middle of February and all the snow melted, 
and the hens layin’ regularly. There, Mrs. 
Bassett, mix that butternut color with the yellow, 
and you’ll have the handsomest stripe you ever 
laid eyes on.” 

Mrs. Bassett turned around from the table 
where she was making pies to look critically at 
the combination arranged on Miss Eunice’s lap. 

“Does seem to mix well,” she assented. 
““You’ve got a real nice taste for colors, Eunice.” 

“T’ve made a study of it. “Tisn’t altogether 
harmonizing you have to look out for; there has 
to be contrasting to make a stripe work up well, 
and that’s where your judgment comes in to get 
the right proportion of harmonizing and contrast- 
ing.”’ 

“That’s the way ’tis with folks; you want a 
general sort of agreement to make things comfort- 
able, but not too much of a sameness,”’ said Mrs. 
Polly Bassett; and she laughed good-naturedly 
as she balanced a pie on her hand and dimpled 
the edge in the skilful touches of her plump 
thumb. 

“The worst of it is, folks don’t look at it that 
way, and just fret their lives out trying to get red 
and yellow to match. I s’pose Eli’s folks haven’t 
moved back to the farm yet ?”’ 

“Not yet. Eli’s real slow getting up from the 
typhoid, and her folks won’t hear of their going 
out of reach of the doctor. It seems a pity, too; 
such a good sugar year, and all that sap wasting. 
Are you going to the store, father ?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said the deacon, coming out of the bed- 
room carrying an old-fashioned carpet-bag and 
looking decidedly embarrassed. 

“The land sake, father! What are you going 
to do with that carpet-sack ?”’ 

“I’ve got some things in it to take to the store, 
and maybe I shall go round by old man Billings’s 
and take some notions to the children.” 

“Well, I do say!”’ said Polly Bassett, looking 
after her husband; but Deacon Amos was a man 
who knew his own mind, and she clapped her 
doubts into the oven with her pie and shut the 
door upon them. Eunice was known to be a 
talkative person; she should carry no tales from 
that house! 

“Father’s bound up in Eli’s children,” she 
remarked, placidly. ‘“You know we as good as 
raised Eli, and Malviny lived with us off and on 
three summers. It didn’t really seem like selling 
the farm to have them take it.’’ 

“The deacon’s pretty well contented, isn’t he, 
living in town ?”’ asked Miss Martin. 

‘Well, Eunice, he don’t fret as he did at first, 
but I mistrust he isn’t really satisfied. I get to 
hankering after the farm myself by spells, espe- 
cially at times like this, when sugar weather 
comes on, and along apple-picking time, and 
along when it’s time to make garden.” 

Just before dinner Miss Eunice's visitation was 
cut short by an unexpected summons from her 
sister-in-law, whose ample household furnished 
tempting opportunity for the unexpected in fate 
or fortune. 

The call being conveyed by a peremptory 
brother who regarded his maiden sister solely as 





ble weather. 








a convenient providence for his necessities, Mrs. 
Polly Bassett was speedily left alone with her 
carpet rags, and a rather disappointing sense of 
a defeated plan. 

But when Mrs. Bassett’s table was set for 
dinner, and the fragrance of the pies diffused 
itself through the air, a small boy brought a 
message from the deacon to say he had gone 
away on some business for Eli, and might not be 
back for two or three days. 

‘*Well, of all things!’’ said Mrs. Polly, smooth- 
ing the note on her knee. ‘And he in his every- 
day clothes! I hope to the land Eli hasn’t been 
mortgaging the farm or getting into trouble some 
other way. ‘Keep Eunice for company.’ As if I 
wanted any company! I’ve a good mind to take 
hold and clean house while he’s gone, if ’tis 
early.” 

Two days passed. Polly Bassett was not really 
lonesome, but somehow the unusual stillness of 
the house gave her time for more thinking than 
was altogether wholesome for a woman who had 
seldom separated thinking and acting. 

The second morning was clearer and more 
springlike than ever; she was sure she heard the 
‘“shonk’’ of wild geese flying over. The hens were 
cackling and gossiping in the next yard, and a 
big fly crawled out of winter quarters and beat 
his stupid head against the window-panes. She 
ate her solitary breakfast, and went about the 
house with determination in every motion. 

‘I’m just going to do it!’’ she said to the fly, 
as she chased him remorselessly to his death. ‘I 
don’t care what Amos says—I’ve got to go!” 

Two hours later the Portersville mail stopped at 
a little open platform by a country road to leave a 
solitary passenger—a woman with a plaid shawl 
drawn snugly about her substantial shoulders 
and a big covered basket on her arm. Her air of 


| constraint vanished as the train rushed away, and 


she drew a long breath of relief. 

“There,” she said, “I’ve gone and done it, and 
*twasn’t any great undertaking, either! I s’pose 
I feel the way folks do when they run away.” 

She laughed at the thought, and moved briskly 
up the road, turning presently into a lane, and so 
on through an orchard toward a solitary farm- 
house, screened on the north by a growth of tall 
firs, but looking out upon fertile acres of meadow 
and upland. 

This was her home; it never could be anything 
but home, though the fireside was no longer hers. 


.Her husband had set every tree of the-liberal 


orchard; her own hands had planted the vines 
and shrubs, and trained the orderly rows of 
currants and gooseberries. It hardly seemed 
strange that the back door should be unfastened 
and ajar. 

“T guess some of the neighbors have been in,”’ 
commented Mrs. Polly. This was not an uncom- 
mon occurrence in that part of the country. 

She looked keenly about the kitchen, made note 
of the evident fact that the windows had not been 
washed since “last fly-time,’’ and then proceeded 
in a leisurely fashion to divest herself of her 
bonnet and shawl, and put on an immense calico 
apron and sunbonnet*which she took from her 
basket. 

“Tf I could find one of Eli’s old -coats,’’ she 
said. Peering into the closet, she discovered quite 
a@ respectable garment hanging there. ‘Well, if 
that aint just like Malviny Billings! Careless as 
ever, it’s the same coat Eli had made, the time 
father got his, and pretty nigh as good. There 
now, I’m fixed; I’m going over to the sugar grove 
the first thing.” 

She slipped her arms into the coat and buttoned 
the top button. Her keen eyes glanced right and 
left, and noted that the garden gate was sagging 
on one hinge, that the axe was sticking in the end 
of the chopping log, and a mildewed clothes-line 
stretched forlornly between two trees. 

But the sky was divinely blue, the air crisp and 
frosty, and the thin line of snow against the walls 
showed a faint touch of green at its melting edges. 
There was the brook, a mere thread of water 
trickling along its little furrow, with clear, trans- 
parent ice clinging along the edges, slender crystals 
shooting down from it, and making a pleasant 
little tinkle as the water flowed through them, 
while the middle of the stream rippled over the 
long, green grass and darker cress that slanted 
with its motion. 

She went down on her knees, dipping her hand 
in the shallow water, and drinking a sip or two. 
Then she went on, biting at a bit of cress. 

Age and care and trouble were all slipping away 
from her, and she even laughed when she consid- 
ered what Amos would think if he should come 
home and ‘not find her. She stopped under the 
twin hickories to watch a red squirrel investigating 
his winter storehouses, and at the edge of the 
grove to hunt among the shining leaves of the 
partridge vine for the pretty red berries, so that 
she was well up the hill before she became suddenly 
aware of the smell of smoke, and discovered that 
the sugarhouse was open, and a fire under the big 
‘Sap kettle before it. 

“The land alive!’ she said to her astonished 
self. ‘If Eli haint been and let out the sugar- 
makin’ !’’ 

Yes, there were the sap buckets under the trees, 
and a man was at that very minute emptying a 
pail of sap into the kettle. She could not see him 
very well, for the smoke blew toward her, but he 
wore an old felt hat with half the brim torn off, 
and a coat so dilapidated that it immediately 
aroused a suspicion of tramps. 

“?Tisn’t one of the neighbors,” said Mrs. Polly. 








“But if it’s a tramp, and he’s spry enough to 
gather sap, I aint afraid of him.” 

She marched on. Presently the man caught 
sight of her, and stood staring with the empty 
pail in his hand. 

«He thinks I’m some crazy creature,’’ said Mrs. 
Polly with a chuckle. “I guess I do look funny 
in this rig.”’ 

Suddenly the man dropped down: behind the big 
kettle, and doubled himself over his knees as if in 
convulsions of laughter. She recognized the vaice, 
and rushed nearer. 

“The land o’ Goshen, Amos Bassett,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘what under the canopy —”’ 

“I came sugar-making,”’ said Amos, wiping his 
eyes. ‘I couldn’t get it out of my head, anyhow, 
and I just had to come. I’ve been taking solid 
comfort. I brought my overalls, and I fished 
this coat and hat out of the lean-to. Sho, mother! 
You'd ought to see yourself in that coat and 
sunbonnit!” 

“I don’t care,”’ said Mrs. Polly, sitting down on 
the log beside her husband. “I came a-sugar- 
making, too, and I brought some eggs to boil in 
the sap, and some potatoes to roast, and I’m not 
goin’ back, as long as the sap runs free. I feel 
just like a colt that’s turned out to grass. What 
do you s’pose ails us, father ?”’ 

“Spring weather, I guess; somehow good sugar 
weather seems to start the sap all through me, 
especially if it comes on early. What did Miss 
Eunice say to your coming off ?”’ 

‘‘She’d gone; Asahel came for her. It seemed 
a clear providence getting her out of the way. 
Did Eli know you was coming ?”’ 

‘No, I didn’t mention ‘it. I told him I’d see 
about finding somebody to attend to the sugar- 
making on shares, but nobody seemed to turn 
up.”’ 

“Amos Bassett, was you calculating to have all 
this fun to yourself, and I not even know of it ?”’ 

There was an injured tone in Mrs. Polly’s voice 
that made her husband turn to look at her as he 
answered : 

“I only laid out for one boiling, and we can 
sugar off to-night if you say so, but don’t you 
gaum up that coat with warm sugar.” 

‘“‘Why, so ’tis your coat! Well, of all things! 
And you look worse’n old Tim Herrick in those 
clothes.” 

‘It’s the old scarecrow; there isn’t anything 
dangerous about ’em. I guess Malviny’s cut up 
everything else for carpet-rags.”’ 

The deacon took up the pails, pushed the frowsy 
old hat back on his head, and marched away, 
singing cheerfully : 

The Lord into His garden comes, 

The spices yield ipetr rich perfume, 

The lilies bud and bloo-o0-0om, 

The lilies bud and bloom. 

Refreshin’ showers —— 
But here the deacon’s voice, never very sure, 
refused to mount to the heights of the tune, and 
he was forced to conclade with a discordant whistle 
that seemed an irreverent invasion upon the sacred 
melody. 

“I wonder if I couldn’t find some sassafras 
root,’’ said Mrs. Polly, wandering on toward the 
woods. ‘I’m real glad I come, but I ’most wish 
I'd fetched a pie.” 

Emity Huntinecton MILLER. 
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A NOVEL FERRY. 


At the western end of Lake Superior are the cities 
of Duluth, Minnesota, and Superior, Wisconsin, 
situated on opposite sides of a long bay that is 
either completely or partially covered with ice for 
about six months of the year. Last winter the 
street-car companies employed a curious and 
novel conveyance for transporting passengers 
directly between the two towns. 

A cable road was resolved on, but the road 
was as imaginary as the equator. It had norails. 
The vehicle drawn by the cable was part car, part 
boat. The hull, built with a scow bottom covered 
with sheet-iron, carried the car. 


The cable was an endless one, operated from the 
Superior side, and the power was obtained by 
friction clutches, on the boat. The cable did not 
run under, as in a street-car cable track, or over, 
as in an electric trolley line, but through the 
middle of the vehicle. 

The car ran well in the winter, gliding smoothly 
over the ice and snow. In the spring, when the 
ice became rotten, it broke through; then the car 
became a ferry-boat, and went floating on its way. 

The sight of the craft gliding smoothly over the 
firm ice, like a great sledge, then taking to the 
water like an ark, and so bobbing in and out 
again and again, was certainly a very uncommon 
one. 

So well did it work that an inventive genius 
proposed that the cables be elevated in the sum- 
mer, and the queer craft run across in air, to be 
out of the way of passing vessels. This would be, 
probably, the first conveyance to travel on land, 
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or water, or ice, or through the air, as desired, 
but the suggestion will hardly be carried out this 
season. Horace J. STEVENS. 





LOOK FORWARD. 


O youth whose hope is high, 

Who dost to io tt 

Whether thou live or die, 

O look not back nor tire. 
Selected. —Robert Bridges. 


* 
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DOCTOR DUFFY’S COLD RIDE. 


A Grim Adventure in a New Hampshire Mountain 
Blizzard. 


Dr. Horace Duffy, the only physician in the 
New Hampshire village of North Thessalonica, at 
the foot of the Pilot Range of mountains, was a 
doctor of the old school in more senses than one. 
He had been an old man throughout the period 
known to the majority of the people of the village ; 
he practised according to old-fashioned methods ; 
he drove, when there was wheeling, a venerable 
two-wheeled, high-topped chaise. 

To make him still more old-fashioned he wore a 
tall, antiquated beaver hat, and in cold weather a 
red tippet and a coarse blanket-shawl that the 








youngest generation used to grin at; and he drove 
an old but still vigorous horse, called ‘Old Injin.” 

No one in the country roundabout—even as far 
away as the Barstow neighborhood, on the other 
side of Tabor Mountain—employed any other 
physician than Doctor Duffy. Several young 
doctors had, as the years went by, hung out their 
specious shingles in the village; but not one of 
them had made his horse-hire out of his practice, 
and every one had sooner or later given it up. 

There was a tradition that the doctor, who was 
a bachelor, and lived alone, was very old indeed; 
but his age had been, like the winters under the 
shelter of Tabor Mountain, ‘frosty but kindly.” 
I say under the shelter of the mountain; for upon 
the mountain, or upon its long, bleak northern 
slope, the winters were anything but 
kindly. There was a tradition of the 
same kind about Old Injin. The 
story had it that the animal had 
been owned by the Indians who 
formerly occupied the country. 

But that, of course, could not 
be true. Probably the horse 
was what his thin neck, his 
sharp-pointed head, his buck- 
skin color and his angular 
joints indicated—one of the 
horses of bronco or mustang 
blood which have somehow, 
and quite unaccountably, drift- 
ed to the eastern part of the 
country, and which are even 
more tough and long-lived on 
the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire hills than they are on the arid plains of the 
far West. 

Old Injin had for many years gone through his 
regular round of duties for Doctor Duffy like 
an absolutely. unthinking machine. The public 
stable where the doctor kept his horse was more 
than forty rods from the little house where he 
lived; and when the doctor had driven into his 
yard, and taken the horse out of his gig or his 
sleigh, and tied the traces together over the 
animal’s back, Old Injin used to travel of his own 
accord out into the street, around the corner and 
around the next corner, and so into the stable. 

The doctor had then only to run his gig or his 
sleigh back into the little shed and go into the 
house to prepare his plain and solitary supper; 
and the village, notified by the old horse’s arrival 
at the stable that the doctor had come home, 
settled down to its nightly rest with a feeling of 
security. 

Doctor Duffy had a habit of talking to his 
horse on the road, and of pushing upon the reins 
in driving. One could hear him mutter “Injin! 
Injin!” as he drove along, half-dozing, and 
pushing automatically upon the reins. 

It was said that the doctor and his horse both 
fell asleep frequently on the road, and that at such 
times the horse kept jogging along, nevertheless, 
while the doctor continued to push and mutter 
“Injin! Injin!’’ 

That both were accustomed to sleep on the road 
seemed to be proved by the fact that one day in 
summer the horse left the beaten track at a point 
where the Winnimoosuc River flowed close by, 
and precipitated himself, the doctor and the gig all 
into the stream. 

Fortunately the water was not deep, and a 
farmer who was haying on the other side of the 
river helped them out without much trouble. 

One day, during the very severe winter of 18—, 
the doctor was called to attend a man away over 
in the Barstow neighborhood, who had been so 
cruelly kicked by*a horse that the messenger 
despaired of his life. The place where the injured 
man lived was more than ten miles away, over 
the mountain road. The weather threatened to be 
very bad, and all the prophets in North Thessa- 
lonica agreed in predicting a violent snow-storm ; 
but the doctor never declined a call on account of | 
the weather. 

He harnessed Injin into his high-backed sleigh, 
and set out for the Barstow neighborhood. 

When he had finished his attendance upon the | 
wounded man the middle of the winter afternoon | 
had come, and with it the storm. The wind blew | 
in strong gusts from the northeast, and myriads | 








of small snowflakes beat against the window- 
panes. Doctor Duffy put on his greatcoat, wrapped 
his tippet about his neck, picked up his blanket- 
shawl, his hat and his mittens, and started out. 


“Guess you'd better stay all night, doctor,” 


said the wounded man’s wife. “The snow’ll 
cover up the road in a little while, and in an hour 
or two it'll be as dark as pitch. You can't seea 
thing.” 

“No,” said the doctor. 
can make out the road.”’ 

“Well, you can do as you think best, doctor; 
but it’s pretty resky, at your time of life —’’ 

The doctor said ‘Good evening,” abruptly, and 
went out. If before he had thought best to 
remain, this last suggestion would have changed 
his mind. 

On the road, Injin jogged impassively along, 
and the doctor pushed a little more nervously 
than usual on the reins. The storm rose with 
every moment. Fortunately, the doctor had the 
blinding gusts, laden with their penetrating, 
freezing particles of snow, at his back. 

He could see ahead the long, steady, barren 
northern slope of the mountain which he must 
climb. It was covered with a pine forest, over 
which a great fire had raged a year or two before. 
The thick protection of the woods was gone. In 
their place were hundreds of tall, blackened 


“I guess Injin and I 





well go back.”” He attempted to walk beside the | and his shawl tightly under the seat, so that they 
sleigh, while he drove the horse back toward the | could not be dislodged easily. 
road, as he supposed, hoping that he might | Then he managed, with many flounderings, to 
follow his own tracks back to the Barstow neigh- | drag the sleigh to the foot of the stump. There, 
borhood. by dint of another sturdy effort, he turned the 
It was useless. The track had already dis- | vehicle bottom up, inclining the shafts as he did 
appeared under the fiercely drifting snow. The | so until they were at right angles with the sleigh, 
old horse’s struggles simply carried him deeper | and thrusting them down into the snow in such a 
and deeper into the wilderness of stumps, logs and | way as to hold the sleigh fast in that position. 
rocks. When he had done this, he had a shelter of 
The doctor sat on the edge of the sleigh to think | which the great stump was the northern side, and 
the situation over. It was plain that he could | the inclined and reversed body of the sleigh the 











drive neither forward nor backward. But why 
not ride the horse ? 
find the road, or at least pick his way through the 
stumps, if he had not the heavy, clumsy sleigh to 
drag behind. 


of the sleigh, and stepping forward, unfastened 
Old Injin pricked up his ears in evident interest at 


the proceedings. The doctor fastened the traces 
together over the horse’s back, and started to lead 


ward on horseback. 


snow beneath him gave way. He had stepped 


into a hollow worn by a mountain streamilet. 
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“Old Injin” 


‘“‘stubs,”” somewhat widely separated, through 
which the storm might how] at its will. 

The doctor saw all this as he plodded up the 
hills. The beaten track was fast filling with 
snow, but Old Injin followed it as if by instinct. 

The shadows thickened, and the doctor only 
managed to make out the tall black stumps 
because he was going nearer to them. ‘There was 
not a human habitation between the Barstow 
neighborhood and the first farmhouse on the 
southern slope of the mountain—eight full miles. 

The doctor had made at least five miles of this 
distance when, in the dusk, he came out upon the 
burned district; and here the road took a sudden 
turn to the east, continuing thus, as he knew, for 
some two miles. ; 

Then the storm struck him almost full in the 
face. It was blinding, freezing, penetrating; it 
almost took his breath away. Old Injin winced 
visibly under it. The doctor pulled his hat down 
over his eyes, wrapped his big blanket-shawl 
tighter about his shoulders, pulled his buffalo 
robe clear up to his chest, pushed sharply upon 
the reins, and encouraged the old horse. 

“Injin! Injin! Inj—” 

The storm choked the word back down his 
throat; but the old horse plunged on bravely. 
There was no fence here on either side; the road 
was @ mere winding track among the stumps. To 
lose it meant to flounder hopelessly in the deep 
snow and among rocks and logs. 

It was wonderful how the old horse kept the 
track under such circumstances, for his driver 
could make out nothing. The horse seemed to 
feel the path with his feet, though already the 
snow was inches deep above it. 

But presently Old Injin floundered in a drift, 
and the left runner of the sleigh struck heavily 
against a rock. 

‘*Well, Injin,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I guess you’re 
a little mite out of the road, aint you ?”’ 

Old Injin appeared to be quite nonplussed by 
the inquiry. The doctor urged him to the right. 
He lunged on a step or two, and the right-hand 
runner of the sleigh ran up upon a log, almost 
capsizing the conveyance. 

It was perfectly plain that the horse had strayed 
from the road. The doctor climbed out, got the 
sleigh off the log, and peered about. 

The darkness was gathering fast. Nota vestige 
of anything like a road was to be seen, nor 
anything but the dim, shadowy pine stubs and the 
dull mass of snow, which was like darkness 
visible. The doctor succeeded in turning his 
horse and sleigh about, with great difficulty. 
“Injin,”’ said he, ‘I guess you and I might as 


abandons the Doctor. 


floundered helplessly, let go his hold upon the 
horse’s bridle, and fell headlong in the, soft snow. 
| As he did so he shouted instinctively, as if for 
| help. 
| He was not hurt, however, and after a moment 
lor two climbed stiffly to his feet. He looked 
|around for his horse. He dimly saw Old Injin 
| springing with unusual nimbleness over a fallen 
log near by, and then rearing and plunging on 
through the stumps. 

For a moment the horse’s form was outlined 
against the dull mass of snow, and then he had 
disappeared. The doctor called softly and coax- 
ingly, but quite in vain. He shouted loudly and 
commandingly, but the horse did not return. 

Old Injin had taken his liberation from the 
shafts for his accustomed signal to go to the 
stable; and the doctor’s strange conduct in letting 
go his bridle and shouting had settled the matter. 
He had started for home and was going to the 
stable as fast as he could. 

The horse made excellent time, all things 
considered, to North Thessalonica, and appeared 
at the public stable wet and bedraggled, and | 
somewhat scratched about the flanks. 

“Hi!” said the stable-keeper’s boy, calling in at 
the kitchen door; ‘‘doctor’s got home. Old Injin’s 
in.”’ 





The stable-keeper went out and glanced at the 
old horse. 


Old Injin would undoubtedly | 


Doctor Duffy laid down his shawl on the seat | 


the traces and took his horse out of the shafts. | 


him around to the side of the sleigh, preparatory | 
to mounting and undertaking the journey home- | took his red tippet and tied it to a bunch of 
| splinters which the tree’s fall had left projecting 
Just as the doctor swung around, the mass of | from the top of the stump. 





“Gorry!”’ said he. ‘He must ’a’ had a hard 
trip on’t, judging by the looks o’ the old horse. 
Well, it’s a good thing he’s home safe, anyway, | 
such a night as this. Puta blanket on the horse, 
and feed him a litile light in about fifteen minutes, | 
and then go to bed.” ; 

So the word went to the village store that | 
“the doctor was home all right,” and North 
Thessalonica retired as usual. 

Meantime the doctor, far from being safe in | 
bed, was exposed to the fury of the fearful storm, 
back on the bleakest part of the northern slope of | 
Tabor Mountain. | 

But he lost no time, after his horse’s disap- | 
pearance, in deciding upon his proper course. 

“If you can get neither forward nor backward,” 
he murmured to himself, ‘‘there’s just one thing | 
you can do. What's that, Horace Duffy? Why, | 
you can stay right where you are.” 

He perceived a very broad stump, somewhat | 
taller than his head, through the whirling cloud | 
of snow, a few feet away. He picked his way | 
toward it, buffeting the wind, and found that the | 
ground about it was fairly solid. Then he went 
back to the sleigh, and seized it by the shafts, | 
after tucking his buffalo-robe, his horse-blanket | 





eastern side. 

But his shelter was not yet complete. The 
doctor drew from beneath the seat the buffalo- 
robe and the carpet-bag which contained his 
instruments and bandages. He found enough 
strips of cloth with which to tie the buffalo-robe 
firmly to the sloping shafts. 

This left his only exposure toward the south, 
from which no wind blew. It was a very small 
aperture. He took his horse-blanket, and spread 
it in a double fold upon the snow underneath his 
shelter; but before he settled himself upon it, he 


“‘There!”’ said the doctor, ‘they'll see that if 


He | they come looking for me—in the morning.” 


The red tippet flapped in the wind, remind- 
ing the doctor of the flag on a windy Fourth 
of July. He wrapped his blanket- shawl 
closely about his shoulders, and crawled 
under the sleigh upon the horse-blanket, with 
his back against the stump. 

How the storm howled! He no longer felt 
the wind, but it soon appeared to him that the 
weather was growing colder very fast. 

The time wore on in absolute darkness. 
The wind did not abate, for the tippet flapped 
as spitefully as ever above his head. There 
was something monotonous about the sound; 
and anyway, it was not at all strange that 
the doctor should grow sleepy. 

But how cold it was! Rousing from a sort 
of lethargy, he leaned forward and put his 
hand into the open air. It encountered very 
little snow. He saw the faint gleam of a star 
off toward the west. 

Evidently it was clearing; but the wind 
blew more fiercely than ever. He perceived 
that it had shifted to the north; the air was 
full of drifting, not falling, snow. It was 
“clearing off cold,” and with a degree of cold 
that only the New Hampshire mountains and 
the North Pole know. 

The doctor shivered and stretched his arms. 
He suffered in every joint from it. He thought 
of giving up his shelter and starting homeward 
on foot, but it was much too dark and the ground 
too uncertain for such an attempt. 

There was nothing to do but stay in his shelter, 
and try to keep awake. His mind ran on the 
freezing cases that he had attended, in his career 
as a physician there in the mountains; there had 
been several such. 

Only a month before he had administered 
restoratives to an old farm-laborer who had been 


} almost fatally chilled on the mountain, and 
brought him back to life. The man had described 


his sensations when the dreadful lethargy came 
upon him. 

It was an old story, that freezing sleepiness; 
but the doctor had never supposed that he would 
have so excellent an opportunity to analyze the 
sensatjons. At any rate, he knew better than to 
yield readily. 

He would keep his thoughts occupied as busily 
as possible. He thought of whatever troubled 
him most; of the things in his life that had been 
least creditable to him; of all his troubles, of his 
debts to God and man. These things had some- 
times kept him awake in his bed when he wished 
to sleep; why not now, when he wished to fly 
sleep ? 

So the doctor wore the hours away, crouching 
in the snow under his old shawl. 

Insensibly his thoughts wavered from the hard 
and unpleasant track he had laid for them. They 
ran to what was more agreeable; to the summer 
days when he drove the old horse down the 
flowery valley, dreaming as he went, and sleepily 
urging the horse on with words that the animal 
seldom heard. 

It seemed to him that he was driving there now. 
*Injin! Injin!’’ he said, under his breath, pushing 
the air with his elbows. 

Away down at the village, the proprietor of the 
grist-mill rose before daybreak the next morning 
to relieve his man on the night run. Passing, 
with his lantern by the doctor’s shed, he noticed, 
with a start, that the sleigh was not there, and 
that the snow that had fallen overnight had not 
been disturbed. 

He stepped in at the livery stable to make 
inquiry; and then, more puzzled still to find the 
old horse safe in his stall, he went back to the 
doctor’s house. 

Entering through the unlocked kitchen door, 
he found no one in the house. The doctor must 
have been left by the horse somewhere on the road ! 

He wakened the stable-keeper and the boy, and 
then the three started out on horseback for the 
mountains. 

By the time daylight had come, the little party 
had passed the summit, looking everywhere for 
signs of the doctor. They were plunging through 
the snow on the burnt piece, when the stable- 
keeper’s boy called out, pointing to a stump some 
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rods away from the road: ‘‘Look a-there! Aint 
that the doctor’s tippet ?”’ 

They rode to the spot, and found the doctor 
within his queer shelter, still seated with his back 
to the stump. His eyes were closed, but he was 
pushing the air with his elbows with a sharp, 
regular, nervous movement. 

“Injin! Ingin! Injin!’’ he said. 

‘Is he alive ?’’ asked the stable-keeper’s boy. 

“Smart question!’’ said the stable - keeper. 
“Yes, he’s alive; but he’s out of his head.” 

‘‘He thinks he’s drivin’ down the holler,’’ said 
the proprietor of the grist-mill. ‘We shall have 
to shake him up a little.” 


They found the doctor almost as rigid as the | 
| selfish, and averse to company. 


shafts of the sleigh, which they pushed aside in 
order to get him out. They walked him up and 
down among the stumps, and presently made him 
swallow some restoratives which they had brought. 

After some fifteen minutes of this treatment the 
doctor opened his eyes and looked, not at the men 
who were holding him by each arm, but away 
through the stumps. 

‘“‘Whoa!’’ he called out, loudly. 

‘You can’t stop him, doctor,’’ said the stable- 
keeper. ‘‘He’s got there ahead of you.” 

The doctor gazed about, and seemed to take in 
some notion of the situation. 

‘““Why,”’ said he, ‘you're carrying me off, body 
and boots !”’ 

“That’s about the size of it,’’ said the stable- 
keeper. 

They mounted him on one of the horses, with 
the boy astride behind, and the doctor rode 
sturdily home. 

He was as good as ever, apparently ; but before 
another winter came around he had prudently 
taken a well-recommended young medical graduate 
from Dartmouth into partnership, and drove no 
more over Tabor Mountain. 

J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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SPRING’S RETURN. 
Now the North wind ceases, 


—George Meredith. 
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THE CHICKEN MISSIONARY. 


Black Chloe. — The Benevolent Career of Old Bay’s adopted 
Daughter. — How Fowls converse with one another. 


sedate old hens were eating their breakfast—or 
rather, were standing back in a circle, eying 
doubtfully an uninvited guest, not much bigger 
than a blackbird, which was standing in the very 
middle of their pan of food, helping itself with 
hungry energy and defiant bristling of its feathers 
at any approach. Company at meals was no 
novelty, but the audacity of the little intruder was 
rather too much. 

Audacity, however, generally carries its ends, 
and although the hens simultaneously closed in to 
share the contents of the pan, the most severe of 
them gave no admonishing peck to the intrusive 
chicken. 

It was fully feathered and black as a raven, 
and there was something so attractive about the 
little birdlike creature that I resolved to adopt it if 
it could be tamed. But as it turned out, my 
intention was forestalled. 

When the time came to fasten up the hen-house 
for the night, there was the tiny black pullet high 
up on the perch, the last of the row, cuddled up 
close to the buff feathers of Old Bay. It peered 
down complacently at the human group convened 
to see and was greeted by the somewhat common- 
place exclamation, “Isn’t that too cute for 
anything ?”” 

Old Bay had never before shown any fancy for 
the young vagrants from the neighboring hennery, 
but the unquestioning assumption of privilege 
was calculated to appeal to her nature, and it 
became manifest that she had actually adopted 
the chicken. : 

Wherever the flock were wandering, the old 
yellow hen and the little black pullet would 
be seen scratching and picking close together, and 
apart from the others. 

When night came it would fly up on the high 


| ing the half-hour that they 
One morning I went out where our flock of | 





perch as if it had been its accustomed roost, and | 


in all things made itself as much at home as if 


| But the mother generally weans and drives off 


her brood before the period of higher education 
begins, and while individual disposition can never 
be changed, nor inherent vagaries eradicated, 
proper training and proper usage will do much for 
your flock. 

If you want to instruct your flock in useful 
knowledge and correct habits, you should teach 
the most knowing ones, and the others will learn 
from them so far as they are capable of acquisi- 
tion. 

A wise and tractable hen will have a good 
influence over her associates, while a hen of bad 
character would demoralize a whole flock if such 
hens were not almost always ill-tempered and 


Another safeguard lies in the fact that when the 
character of one of these domestic fowls is once 
formed it is not easy to change it. Ifa hen once 
gets a notion well fixed in her head it is there for 
always; and this makes it important that she 
shall get correct notions during the first year of 
her life. 

As to the ordinary range of knowledge and 
habits acquired by domestic fowls, their learning 
is largely due to that imitative nature which is 
common to all gregarious types, biped and 
quadruped. But when it comes to a dissemination 
of knowledge surpassing common instinct, there 
is a species of telepathic communication, or a 
voiceless transmission of ideas, which for graphic 
accuracy so far as it goes, I question not, exceeds 
human speech. 

The metaphorical “laying together of heads” 
ascribed to the talking genus is a literal practice 
among these feathered bipeds, as well as some of 
the quadrupeds. When you see two of the flock, 
or a number of them, standing perfectly still, 
their heads close together, with an intent attitude 
as if listening, you may be sure that the brain- 
pictures of some combed or crested head are being 
transmitted to the others. 

You are more likely to see this general com- 
munication when they have gathered in some 
wonted spot, for the long rest they always like to 
take in the middle of the afternoon, when they 
have rambled at will since breakfast. Then they 
will talk to each other in guttural tones, which 
they never make except when they are quietly 
gathered together in the day- 
time as if ‘for a good talk.”’ 

The laying together of heads 
will be frequently observed dur- 


stand around quietly after sup- 
per, if they get their meal at the 
proper time, before they sepa- 
rate to pick their night salad 
of tender grass and succulent 
leaves, which they always want 
the last thing before seeking 
their rest. But at this hour 
one seldom sees more than two 
or three communing together, 
and they are nearly ‘always 
silent. 

I have seen two hens ap- 
proach each other after being 
separated in their ramblings, and stand some 
moments head to head, with an intent look in 
their eyes fixed on no outside object. Then they 
would separate, sometimes each to go her own 
way; or perhaps one would look after the other 
with the same interest as when watching a person, 
in anticipation of being fed, and upon seeing 
the direction taken, follow directly after. Then 
the two would share together the good picking or 
scratching the one had found; for you never see 
two hens communing thus unless they are good 
friends. 

I have seen the one which evidently was the 
recipient of news start back and look at her 
companion as if frightened or astonished ; she had 
perhaps been furnished the brain-picture of the 
swoop of a hawk, or of some momentous adven- 
ture that the other had experienced while roving 
away from the flock. Again, I have seen one 
draw back, give the other a disgusted or angry 
look and run off, having manifestly received 
unpleasant information, or a proposition that did 
not meet approval. 

You may not be able to report the meeting, 
though endowed with professional ability and 
agility for following up doubtful clues. The 
communication may be for mental improvement 


hatched to the demesne. As its value to the or diversion, or the information conveyed may 
legal owners was estimated by the market price not be acted upon immediately. But if you will 
of “spring chickens,” there was no difficulty | observe and follow up instances enough, you will 
in ratifying the adoption. The young pullet | not only become convinced, but will be astonished 
became a recognized member of the flock, and to learn how much of this intelligent transmission 


was christened Black Chloe. 
It was interesting to note how soon Old Bay’s 


of ideas is going on. 
Black Chloe grew apace and waxed wise in hen- 


influence overcame the chicken’s wildness. Within | knowledge. She was an apt pupil, and the 
a week she led her protegée in at our door, and we | number of traits and habits with which her foster- 


were introduced into the little Black Chloe’s 
confidence. 

It was amusing to see how she adapted herself 
to the ways of her aged mentor. 


} 
| 


mother imbued her was evidence of the influence 
of one hen over another. 
Chloe kept out of the undignified scramble for 


There was no} corn and came to be fed at our feet, where the 


more of pertness and " juvenile flutterings and | hens on less familiar terms did not intrude. She 
antics, but the tiny black pullet would go around | learned to understand as well as Old Bay did that 
with the flock as demure and sedate as a little old | garden beds were not made for hens to wallow in, 


hen. 


| 


and that they must wait until fruit was gathered 


It is important that young chickens shall be for them, and not help themselves from the bushes 
trained in the way they should go, especially if | or vineyard. 


you wish to make friends and companions of 


Moreover, she could be trusted in the house; 


your feathered flock, and give them the freedom she would no more get upon the tables or into the 
of yourdomain. A prowling, aggressive, thieving | cupboards, whatever food might be in sight, than 


hen, or one of wild, suspicious nature, should 
never be allowed to raise a brood of chickens. 


a well-trained cat or dog would. 
She made her first nest in a market-basket, and 








Chioe and Longlimb. 





would repudiate a fraudulent nest-egg, and ask at | and the professor was with her, though his mates 
the door for a genuine one with an imitation-of | were gone. At sight of me he started off. The 
her instructor’s song and intonations, but with | black pullet watched him until he had gone about 


sweeter voice. 


If another hen appropriated her | a rod, then started after him. 


When he heard 


nest she would not fight for her rights like her | her coming he turned about, and the two stood 
autocratic old friend, but would come and look in | with their heads close together. 


at the open door, or come to one of the windows, | 


Then Black Chloe turned and came back. He 


wherever she could get sight of any of us within, | followed close after, and went with her into the 
and chant a tuneful plaint, asking for sympathy | hen-house. When I looked in Black Chloe had 


and redress. 

She learned from us to know her own name, 
and quite a vocabulary of useful words besides. 
But while she appreciated the privilege of coming 
in and walking about the rooms when the doors 
were open, unlike Old Bay, she never wanted to 
stay with us. For all her reliant confidence in us 
and appeals to us in trouble, it was plain that her 
chief care was for her own kind. 

When she came to us she was as black as a 
young crow, but as she grew older the high- 
notched comb and showy white ears revealed her 
Black Spanish ancestry. Although she never 








showed a disposition 
; i ; to sit on her nest by so 
| alah much as one brooding 
cluck, she always 
built it with utmost 
care, in imitation of 
her foster- mother’s 
example—unlike Old; 
Blackey, her compat- 
riot in the flock, who, 
without any instincts 
in respect to the safety 
of offspring, always 
believed that the prop- 
er place for a laying 
of large white eggs 
was on a bare board 
at the highest eleva- 
tion to be found. 

But if Chloe was 
lacking in domestic 
feeling, she made up 
for it by a spirit of' 
public philanthropy 
such as I have never 
seen exhibited by another of her kind. Almost 
as soon as she became initiated in the ways and 
customs of her new home, her missionary zeal 
began, and her heart went out to the young 
stragglers from the hennery. 

More than once we saw her leading in two or 
three half-feathered, peeping beggars to where they 
could feast on the leavings scattered by the 
surfeited flock. Then she would go back to jog 
around circumspectly with her aged companions, 
evidently satisfied at having hushed the youngsters’ 
piteous yells. 

We noticed that she took special interest in 
three visitors that were in the habit of coming 
together in search of their morning feeding and 
staying until sundown. They were evidently 
spring -chicken refugees that had escaped the 
huckster’s wagon, and were roosting in hiding 
outside of the hennery. Black Chloe’s friendship 
for them suggested that she had belonged to the 
same brood, and we felt it proper to encourage 
her interest in her less fortunate comrades. 

One of these we called Professor Longlimb. 
He was a big-headed, long-necked young rooster, 
without tail-feathers or any wings to speak about, 
who stood upon a prodigious pair of yellow legs. 
One of his mates was a fine-looking brown 
pullet that we called Japonica, and the other 
was a crooked-necked, ill-conditioned young fowl 
without a pame. 

Black Chloe would go out to meet the three 
chickens when they came, and conduct them 
where the flock were taking their after-breakfast 
stroll. It was apparently her hope that they 
would be taken under charge like herself, but this 
the hens refused. 

Then it was amusing to watch Black Chloe’s 
dilemma. She wanted to stay with the hens and 
she wanted to go with the chickens. It was well 
enough so long as they kept near the flock, but 
when they led her off too far she would come 
back on a frightened, half-flying rum, and go to 
picking around demurely with Old Bay, safe 
under guardianship. 








When the chickens left at night she would 


already flown upon the perch, and the professor 
was lifting his wings and making desperate feints 
to fly up. 

Twice, the little black pullet flew down to the 
ground and sailed up again like a bird to show 
how it was done, but she could not inspire the big 
rooster with confidence enough. There was an 
old high-backed chair at hand, and I placed it 
inside, that he might use it fora perch. But he 
would only mount to the back, make a great 
show of taking flight, and come down heavily to 
the ground. 

Black Chloe, with her head stretched down, 
watched anxiously, while Old Bay contemptuously 
put her head under her wing, and the other hens 
eyed proceedings with sleepy indifference. 

I felt sorry for the helpless fellow, but knew 
that if he were on the high perch he would be 
likely to tumble off and break his legs; and 
thinking I might be in better occupation than 
helping the pullet teach our neighbor’s poultry to 
fly on the roost, I left them to their own devices. 
When I came back to shut the door it was almost 
dark, and I saw the professor running toward 
home as fast as he could go. He would never 
enter the hen-house again. 

The next night when it was time to fasten the 
door Black Chloe was not on the perch, and I 
could see nothing of her. I was wondering if she 
had followed the chickens, when I saw her coming 
and bringing Japonica with her. They went 
straight into the hen-house; Black Chloe flew up, 
and the brown pullet followed without hesitation, 
and came there to roost every night afterward. 
As the hens did not object to having her with 
them, we bought her, and she became one of the 
flock. She was considerably larger than Black 
Chloe, a comely, good-tempered pullet, but not 
overbrilliant. 

The professor and nondescript were left upon 
our hands to hang about the kitchen doors until 
the household collectively and individually vowed 
off from any further aiding of the little black 
pullet’s charities on sentimental grounds or other- 
wise, and we held to these vows the season out. 

But it remains to be recorded that the chicken 
missionary not only continued to do good works 
among her kind, but moved the household to 
repentant abetting of her labors in future years. 

L. ALvorp DInGEE. 
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LOST RIVER. 


In Seven Chapters. —Chapter IV. 
Where was the Cap’a? 


When Neil, cold and sore from his hard bed, 
awoke in the dead Milicete’s hut, gray light was 
coming in through an opening in the roof above 
the rude fireplace. Gradually all the details of 
the past night came back to the boy, yet they still 
seemed part of a wild dream. He turned and 
looked about him. 

There on the floor was the fresh panther skin, 
with its ghastly head grinning in the twilight; 
beyond, on the couch of skins, lay the still form 
of the old Indian. Neil rose with some difficulty, 
for he was badly bruised from his many falls, and 
crept out into the open air. 

At the first movement the brave little dog rose 
from the feet of his dead master, and came near 
to look up wistfully into the boy’s face. 

“Poor boy!” said Neil, patting the grizzled 
head. ‘Are you lonely, too?’ Lim, as the old 
Indian had called him, licked the boy’s hand 
affectionately and followed him out of the cave. 

Another night was already settling over the 
forest, and Neil realized that he had slept the 
entire day. What anxiety for him must be felt 
in camp! His first thought was to start at once 
for the lake; but he hesitated at his remembrance 
of the fearful tramp of the night. 

Darkness was near; he was in densely wooded, 
broken, rocky, strange country, and he could not 
decide as to the direction in which the Indian had 
brought him. 

- Advancing from the hut, or cave, he followed 
with a curious fear along the ledge over which he 
had come in the intense darkness. A shelf of rock 
barely a yard wide circled the side of a cliff for 
perhaps a hundred feet; far below, through the 
tree-tops, he saw a white-foaming, roaring water- 
fall, above him towered the bare side of a preci- 
pice. With a shudder, he turned back and 
examined the old Indian’s hiding-place of thirty 
or forty years. 

Through a narrow entrance between two great 
rocks, a passage led back into a cavern that had 
been open on one side till the Indian closed it with 
substantial logs. A wide opening across the top 
of the cave had been roofed over, except a narrow 
slit for the smoke, with poles and cedar splits. A 
partition of logs, with a door of hewn timber, 


sometimes accompany them part of the way, but | closed the inner chamber, and a few moose skins 
would always leave them and hurry back. She | covered the stone floor in the roughest places. 


had no intention of being caught in the dangerous | 
territory beyond the line. 


From his examination of the structure, Neil 


j turned with amazement to the contents of the 


One night when I went to fasten the door of the | Indian's dwelling. A few rude cooking utensils 
hen-house I saw that Black Chloe had not gone in, 





lay about the fireplace. In a recess beyond the 
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couch were some traps and a store of coarse pro- 
visions. Everywhere else the sides of the cave 
were piled to the ceiling with furs. 


How the Indian had taken Revenge. 


Here, across a corner, was a solid bed of beaver 
skins, packed flat on the floor, and reaching half- 
way to the roof. There were hundreds of dollars’ 
worth, Neil thought, in that single bed. Beside it, 
extending along the wall, were bundles of mink 
and otter skins tied up with strips of maple 
bark. In the next corner was another bed made 
entirely of marten pelts, and beside it were several 
huge rolls of moose and caribou hides. 

Neil remembered that the old man was wont to 
appear every three or four years with a canoe- 
load of furs for sale; he now realized that they 
represented but a fraction of the Indian’s catch. 
For years the old man had been pursuing the wild 
creatures of the wood, not from love of gain, but 
to satisfy his own wild nature. 

At the foot of the Indian’s couch, in a dark 
corner, was a shelf of rock, on which lay a heap of 
skins that excited Neil’s curiosity. Pulling one 
down, he recognized in the 
heavy object attached to it the 
shrivelled head of a panther, 
dried in the smoke before the 
Indian’s fire. There were five 
large skins on the shelf, each 
with its savage head attached; 
and with them the skins and 
heads of three kittens, killed, 
no doubt, in their den after the 
death of the dam. Thus the 
old man had revenged the 
death of his son. 

From the fresh carcass of 
a deer lying outside the cave, 
and some flour and tea which 
he found in the little store- 
house, Neil prepared a hearty 
meal and ate it. Then he lay 
down to sleep on the bed of 
skins, till morning should en- 
able him to find his way to the 
lake. 

After breakfasting at dawn, 
he climbed up the cliff to its 
highest point, and then into a 
tree at its summit. High hills 
shut him in all about, and he 
saw no familiar landmark. But 
the increasing light showed 
him clearly his bearings, and 
without further hesitation he 
struck out due east over hill 
and valley, making his hunter’s 
compass of broken twigs as he 
went along, followed by the 
dead Indian’s little dog. 

He had gone scarcely a mile 
when he saw a blazed hemlock, 
and realized that he had struck 
his own saple-line. Carefully 
he marked the spot with his 
axe, and continuing on to the 
lake, found himself just above 
the outlet. No canoe was in 
sight, and he hurried back 
along the saple-line to his first 
rude shelter. 

“Find stream below Eagle’s 
Nest”—he repeated the old Mil- 
icete’s directions. ‘That must 
be the brook where I saw the 
big moose.” He followed the 
shore to the brook’s mouth, 
then up the brook till he came 
to a huge out-leaning cedar. 

“Find it, Lim!” he called, waving his hand. The 
dog, after looking up into his face, ran straight into 
a clump of firs, and stopped beside two bark 
canoes. Taking the smaller on his shoulders, Neil 
carried it to the lake, and paddled rapidly away to 
camp. 

The little cabin looked deserted and lonely. 
Neil knew that the others must have been anxious 
about him when he- failed to return the second 
night, and that they would be away searching for 
him; yet the loneliness of the camp depressed him. 

He entered the cabin, Lim following curiously. 
The fire showed that it had been kindled that 
morning. 

After a few restless movements, Neil came out 
again and wandered down to the shore, debating 
whether he should the sooner meet his com. 
panions by staying where he was or by going to 
seek them. 

In the midst of this uncertainty the report of a 
gun came faintly to his ears from far down the 
lake. Thinking it was a signal for him, he fired 
both his barrels in quick succession; then pushed 
out again in his canoe. 

Presently his signal was answered by another 
report, nearer and across the lake; a minute later 
Neil saw a figure on an open point below the 
Eagle’s Nest. He paddled quickly across, and 
found Lolo waiting for him on the shore. 


Lolo alone. 


“Where are father and Sandy?” queried Neil. 

“Sandy down lake looking—I hear-um gun. 
Where you been go? Where Cap’n?” 

“Father?” said Neil, surprised. “I don’t know. 
Hasn’t he been with you?” 

“No! He been go two days. Tink he with you.” 

Neil leaped ashore, and the two stood staring at 
each other, the boy’s face showing the alarm he 
felt as the Indian rapidly related what had hap- 
pened. 

“Late day ’fore yesterday I come back,” said 








Lolo. “No one dere. Men gone, spruce-bark 
canoe gone. Sandy come nex’ morning. He catch | 
by storm; stay all night at cabin up by end lake. | 
We wait till sun high up for you and your fader— | 
no come. We start for look—go paddle all day, 
near half night—no find you. Fire gun plenty. | 
This day Sandy go look all over lake some more. 
Me go ’long saple-line look for you—find track you 
and dog come home—follow track—hear guns—me 
come to shore, see you in strange canoe.” 

While Lolo was speaking, Sandy’s canoe was | 


seen moving rapidly up the lake, and they paddled | seemed to our friends as much a mystery as ever; 


out to meet him. 


but they did not know the country, and surmised 


“Then you haven’t been with the Cap’n at all?” | that their lake might be somehow connected with 


said Sandy, after hearing Neil’s story. 


“No; I got back to camp only about half an hour 


ago.” 
“Then come with me down to the outlet. 


Some 
one killed a bear there ’fore the storm, and it looks 


| the St. John River and Canada. 


Perplexities. 


One thing seemed certain, the Cap’n was in the 


like he wasn’t alone, though the tracks are covered. | hands of the smugglers; whether in danger or not 


There was some kind of a fight,—ye can see it in| there was no saying. 


Would the gang do him 


the grass,—and the bear’s shot straight through the | personal violence for his past interference with 


chest.” 
The Fight in the Grass. 


their schemes? 
Now that the hunters were on the lake, no canoe 
of the smugglers would show itself by daylight; 


They paddled rapidly down to a grassy point | they must watch by night if they would surprise 


above the inlet, and found a large bear lying with the knaves, and find their hiding-place. 
his head partly doubled under its body. Thirty | course with goods was, of course, always down | 
feet away the tall grass was trampled down and river; hence the hunters agreed to watch the | 


Their 


partly covered by the light snow, showing that a | outlet. 
Their first care was to bring the old Milicete’s | about the city in convenient places where working 

Not a word was spoken as Lolo moved about, remaining canoe from below the Eagle’s Nest and | women or widower men may leave their little ones 
carefully examining every depression in the snow, | conceal it near the camp. That night Lolo volun. | to be taken care of during the hours of daily labor 
teered to watch, and paddled silently down the |'The children are given kind attention and a good 


struggle had taken place. 


and every tuft of twisted grass. 


Then he moved 


slowly along the bank for perhaps twenty yards, | lake as soon as darkness came. There was scarcely 


still studying the “sign,” and stopped. 


Sandy is discovered. 





“See,” he said, pointing downward, “two canoes 


land here; one big, one little.” 

None but the eyes of an Indian would have 
noticed the two slight depressions in the mud under 
the shallow water; but there surely were the places 
where the bows had been pressed down as the 
occupants stepped out on the grassy bank. 


“Do you think one was Cap’n’s?” asked Neil, | 


anxiously. 

“I tink yes—dis one. 
same spruce-bark canoe.” 

“But the trampled grass there, Lolo, did the bear 
do that?” 

“No, bear make jus’ one jump ’fore he fall. 
Cap’n shoot-um from grass. Two, three men, 
p’r’aps, walk round.” 


The Milicete’s significant Words. 


You see bow not sharp, all | 


| 


| 
safe. 


more sleep for Neil and Sandy in camp; but the 
night passed with only the how! of a timber 
wolf to disturb them. At daylight Lolo 
returned, having seen nothing strange. 


But their suspicions were confirmed the | 
next night, which was raw and windy, and | 


yet was not dark enough to conceal the 


outline of shores from Sandy, who watched | 


from some distance out on the lake above 
the outlet. 

Sandy had been there about an hour when 
he heard a crashing of brush on the eastern 
side. The sound was followed by the ugly 
grunt of a bull-moose; and a moment later 
there was a fierce challenge and a prodigious 
uproar. 

Two bulls were fighting on the open point 
that hid the outlet from up the lake. Sandy 
could only make out a dark, swaying mass, 
but the noise was terrific. Excited in an 
instant, he paddled cautiously across for a 
nearer view. 


Sandy is startled. 


Up and down the point the huge brutes 
struggled, now with locked horns, now plung.- 
ing and guarding, each struggling to drive 
the deadly brow antlers under his adver 
sary’s flank; now backing off, only to rush 
together again with a crash of heads and 
antlers. 

Just at the edge of the forest, Sandy made 
out the dark form of a cow-moose standing 
quietly, scarce turning her head the 
mighty champions rushed past her. 

Somehow her easy indifference irritated 
Sandy. Twice he laid his hand on his rifle; 
but he was there to watch, and so he did 
not fire. 

The larger of the bulls suddenly began 
pushing his adversary hard down the point, 


as 


till they stood knee-deep in the water of the | 


outlet. Then they unlocked and 


backed slowly for a charge. 


horns, 


It was at this moment that Sandy, who | 


had approached in his eagerness to within 
thirty feet of the point, heard a faint splash 


as of a careless paddle behind him. He 
turned instantly, and thought he saw two 
canoes glide into the shadow under the 


farther bank. 
“T must get to the rapids ahead of them, if 
I’m to find out whether they’ve got the 


Cap’n!” thought Sandy, and acted instantly | 


on his plan. 

To get past the point without being seen 
he must keep close to the eastern shore in the dense 
shadow. The smaller moose stood squarely across 
his path; the larger was above on the point, 
with head lowered to charge. But Sandy did not 
hesitate. 


His paddle dipped silently; the canoe glided | 


forward straight toward the smaller bull, which 
stood broadside on, breathing heavily. The bow 
was within ten feet of him before he whirled with 
a startled snort. Instantly the big bull above saw 
his advantage, and charged noisily as Sandy’s 
canoe leaped forward under the swift, strong dip 
of his paddle. 

There was a mighty splash that sent the water 
flying over Sandy, as the smaller bull went down 
beneath the charge. But Sandy was 
Whatever noise he had made 


| must, he thought, be attributed to 


There was nothing more to be learned, though | 


they spent an hour in searching along the banks for 
other signs of the missing man. 


Indian: “You not ’lone on lake—bad men.” 
“Sandy,” he said, “who has told you the worst 
stories about this lake?” 
“Well,” said Sandy, “old Jock Farley. 


they’re drunk, that is. 
but always sayin’ the lake’s ha’nted.” 

“They are the very two who have threatened to 
shoot father ever since he seized that smuggled 
stuff three years ago. Were they at home when 
we left?” 

“No,” answered Sandy, “and now I think of it, 
young Nelson, the worst smuggler on the river, was 
away from the settlement below. They told me he 
was some’r’s up river.” 

“Then he’s here,” cried Neil, “and the others, 
too! The old Indian told me just before he died 
that there were bad men about the lake. But what 
are they doing here? They’re not hunters.” 

“What kind lookin’ man old Jock Farley?” asked 
Lolo. 

“An old rat of a feller, with frowzly gray 
whiskers, eye like a gimlet, and a big scar by the 
side of his cheek,” said Sandy. 

“He come to me, week ’fore we start,” cried Lolo, 
“tell big stories *bout lake; say I better not go.” 

The longer they discussed it the more certain 
they became that the lake was used by smugglers. 
The well-worn carry-path might have been made 
by them in transporting smuggled goods down past 
the dangerous rapids. Where the goods came from 


A startling idea | the first rapids, which started from 
seized Neil as he recalled the words of the old | a channel very deep and narrow. 


| 


Him and | The canoes must pass within twenty 
Jim Peter’s boy tells the biggest yarns—when | feet of his position, and he could 
Sober, they’re mum enough, 


| 


| either. 


the fight by those in the canoes 
behind him. 
Half a mile down the outlet were 


Here Sandy hid his canoe under 
the fringe of bushes, and stood 
motionless among some dark rocks. 


see plainly if the Cap’n were in 


Sandy had not long to wait before 
he heard voices, and’ two canoes 
came round the bend. They swung 
to the shore just above the watcher, 
and five men stepped out. They 
were disputing excitedly with many 
oaths. 

Sandy was soon satisfied that the 
Cap’n was not with them. He could see the men 





plainly, and their large Micmac canoes well loaded 


with smuggled goods. 

“T tell you I wasn’t mistaken!” cried one of the 
smugglers. “Something besides the moose went by 
that point.” 

Sandy chuckled to himself and rose higher among 
the rocks. He was straining his eyes to make out 


| the cargo of the canoes, when there was a glimmer 


on the shore, and before he could draw himself 


| back the bright light from a reflector flashed straight 





into his face. He was discovered, The next 
instant, before he could conceal himself, the report 
of a rifle rang out over the river, and a bullet 
flattened itself against the rock beside him. 

With a yell of derision, which he could not 


15: 


3 


| repress, Sandy leaped to his feet, turned and 


dashed into the dark cover of the woods. 
Wma. J. 
(To be continued.) 
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A VIEW. 


Here is the hilltop. Look! Not moor or fen, 
Not wood or pasture, circles round the steep ; 
But houses upon houses, thousand-deep, 

The merchant's palace and the pauper’s den. 


Selected, —Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 
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THE SILVER CROSS NURSERY. 


The pleasant Place in which some Babies spend their 
Days. 





The day-nurseries of New York are scattered 


and hearty lunch. For this each parent pays five 
cents a day—a fee which preserves the self-respect 
of both parents and children. 

This system works well, as all visitors can see, 
for day-nursery children do not have the apologetic 
look of charity children. They are never reminded 
that they owe it to somebody to be thankful. They 
see their mothers pay the five cents, and they fee 
that they are only enjoying an equivalent for it. 

I know one nursery well. It receives its name 
of the Silver Cross from the badge of the King’s 
Daughters, several of whose circles support it by 
various works. It is in East One Hundred and 
Twentieth Street, in a house which was evidently 
the property of well.to-do people in former times. 

There is no “institution look” about the whole 
sunny, large-roomed, neat place. The reception 
room is prettily furnished. Here large 
dolls occupy positions of honor, and when the 
matron wishes to give one of the little ones a treat, 
she permits her to hold one of these treasured big 
dolls. The pictures on the walls are attractive, 
and through the folding doors may be seen the 
large front room full of white cribs, each contrib 
uted by a circle of King’s Daughters, or by private 
individuals. Up-stairs are the play-rooms and 
nurseries for the babies, all sunny and bright. 

The Silver Cross Nursery is especially blest in 
its matron, who loves every child brought to the 
nursery, and possesses the rare gift of not being 
disturbed by innocent noise. On her face there is 
| not evena shadow of a nervous wrinkle. “Don’t, 
Josie, don’t,” is the only term of reproach ever 
heard in the nursery; and you will learn later 
why Josie is mentioned as chief offender. 

The most important personage of the nursery, 
after the matron, is Hugo, whose mother does the 
laundry work and lives in the house. For this 
reason the small Teuton has an idea that he owns 
the entire affair, and oh, the gravity of the stolid 
| little face when the owner says, ““My nursery!” 

Never have | seen the sense of proprietorship so 
strongly developed as in this smal] child. Every 
thing is “my,” from the nursery to his pinafore. 
He has a habit of standing with his small, sturdy 
legs apart, his hands behind him, and an air of 
general ownership on his small face. 
| After Hugo in importance comes Josie, or Jose 
phine. The first day when I called at the nursery, 
while I sat gazing at the two large dolls in the 
reception-room, I was startled by the outbreak of 
determined weeping from an upper room. 

“It’s Josie, our baby,” explained the matron, as 








some 


| I was mounting with her to the play-room. “Sup 
pose you come first and see the babies. I’d like 
you to see Josie. She’s the nursery baby. They 


say I spoil her,” and she laughed good-humoredly. 
| “But yousee,” she went on, “Josie’s been left here 
since she was a month old. Here we are. 
in and see my babies.” 

There they sat in a row, on a seat against the wall 
between the window and the mantel, each supported 
by a strap. How unutterably solemn they looked 
as they watched the attendant bringing the spoonful 
of milk first to one small mouth, then to the other. 
The traces of tears on an angry-looking face indi 
cated Josephine at once. 

Josie condescended to smile at the matron, but 
when she said, “Naughty Josephine!” the face of 
the small personage puckered as for another fit of 
weeping. 

“Don’t, Josie, don’t!” and the matron smiled. 
“Come, Josie.” Taking the baby in her arma, she 
laughed and turned to me, saying, 
“Josie’s a little bit spoilt, you see.” 

Bearing Josephine in her arms 
she led the way to the play-room. 

“Hear them,” she said, raising 
her finger ae I heard a tremendous 
noise of tramping and singing. We 
found fifteen or twenty boys and 
girls marching joyously in proces 
sion, two maids in charge bringing 
up the rear. 

Some one had sent a package of 
bonbons for Christmas. The chil 
dren had snapped them, and were 
now decorated in the gay tissue. 
paper caps. They were in great 
excitement, and were marching to 
and fro with laughing, merry faces. 

“Speak to the lady,” called the 
matron above the din. 


Come 


“Dood morning, lady!” came 
from the small procession with 
Hugo at the head... Next came 


Ethel, whose mother was afraid that she would 
have to “put her away,” the matron told me. 

That meant a very sad thing, both for Ethel and 
for her mother. It meant that the mother could not 
make enough money in these hard times to support 
herself and children, and that Ethel would have to 
be “put away” in an asylum or home. 

“She’s fighting against it,” said the matron, “but 
either the baby or Ethel must go. The father earns 
nothing, and the mother cannot keep both the chil. 
dren. Ethel’s such a good child, I wish somebody’d 
take her. It’s hard to be ‘put away.’” 

I looked at pretty little Ethel, all so unconscious 
of her impending fate, and wondered how it would 
feel to be “put away” from one’s mother, when 
one was a little girl seven years old. But Ethel 
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little Hans or Alfred. 


The children sang me some songs, clapping their 


hands for an accompani- 
ment. Many were Salvation 
Army songs, for the matron 
belongs to the Army. On 
the belts of her white aprons, 
worked in red, are the 
words, ‘‘Living for Christ.”’ 
At twelve o’clock the pro- 
cession marched to the din- 
ing-room in the basement 
for luncheon. When all 
were seated at the long, low 
tables in their smal! chairs, 
they folded their little hands, 
closed their eyes and re- 
peated their grace, begin- 
ning, ‘‘God is good.” 
When the ‘“amen’’ was 
said, the attendants brought 
to each child a bowl of nice 
lamb broth, with bread. 
Hugo sat at the foot of 
‘his’? table with the grav- 
ity of a judge. As each small luncher felt a desire 
for more a hand went up to indicate the fact, and 
the two maids were kept busy running to rnd 





knew nothing of the matter, and her black eyes | given a bath, and soon grow to care for their 
were full of merriment as she gave her hand to| appearance. The matron is the neatest of women, 











and the nursery is spotless. 

Unconsciously the little ones are led into good 
principles. There is a story 
told of a little boy who had 
been left at the Sheltering 
Arms, another New York 
nursery. There he heard 
the matron tell how wrong 
it is to drink gin and rum 
and beer. 

At home his family all 
drank liquor at supper- 
time. The little fellow one 
evening refused to drink his 
beer. 

“Drink your beer!’’ said 

his mother, roughly. 
g “‘Drink your beer !’’ com- 
~~~ manded his father, with an 
- oath. ‘‘Who’s been putting 
them notions in his head ? 
Where'd ‘you hear them ?”’ 

The trembting child said 
something in a low tone 
about the Sheltering Arms. 

“Then he don’t go there no more, that's certain. 
See here, ’’he said, turning to his wife, ‘‘I aint goin’ 
to have him learnin’ to be better’n you and me.” 

The mother assented. The child burst 
into tears at the thought of not again 
going to his beloved nursery, and in her 
efforts to quiet his grief, the mother 
asked him why he had been told to 
refuse beer. With his eyes full of tears 
and his little lips quivering, he explained : 

“Little boys that drink. beer won’t be 
able to take care of their mothers when 
they get to be big men, and I want to 
take care of you, mother,’’ he said, 
looking up into her face. 





fro to attend to 
their wants. 

When at last 
every one was sat- 
isfied, the matron 
led the way to the 
room in which 
stood the white 
beds, that I might 
watch the chil- 
dren come up to 
take their naps. 
Josephine was 
the first to arrive 
in the arms of an 
attendant. 

**Now for fun,” 
said the matron, laughingly taking Josie to put 
her in her crib. 

On the downward journey toward the pillow, 
Josephine’s face began to pucker. By the time 
her head touched it, she was screaming with 
astonishing vigor. 

“Don’t, Josie, don’t,’ said the matron; but 
Josie did, and nothing stopped her—not even the 
sight of Willie Sheridan’s pretty little face as he 
stole in, put off his shoes, and climbed into his 
crib. Willie was not in the least bit sleepy, and 
kept peeping at me between the rails of the crib. 

‘Dood night,’’ he said, putting out his tiny 
hand. 

I hurried over to shake the fat little fingers, 
when in came Hans and Alfred, two little German 
boys whose mother is dead and whose father leaves 
them at the nursery every morning. They are 
very pretty little fellows with fair German faces 
and big blue eyes. Both slept in one crib, their 
fat little faces lying close together. , 

The matron, with a loving look, stepped to the 
side of the crib, and smiled down on the little 
boys. Hans rose on his knees and put up his 
rosy mouth to be kissed. 

“T like ’ou, Mit Mason,’’ he said. Then he 
turned to me, and when I had kissed him he said, 
putting his chubby hand in mine, ‘‘Mein Mutter 
ist im Himmel.” 

Tears welled up in my eyes. ‘‘Mit Gott,”’ I 
said, gently; and his blue eyes filled with a soft 
wonder as he looked up into my face with sur- 
prised delight. 

“Nobody ever understands him but Lisa,” 
explained the matron. ‘Lisa is German.” 

I bent over the little fellow and asked him a 
question or two in my very bad German; but he 
understocd, and answered, in his sweet way, 
“Mein Mutter ist im Himmel.’’ Then he lay 
down by Alfred, the fat little faces pressed near 
together, and the sleepy eyes beginning to close. 

I stood by that crib and held Hans’s hand in 
mine, while Willie and Hugo and Charlie and 
Johnny and the rest stole in, slipped off their 
shoes, and climbed into their beds. 

Then I bade them good-by and started to go. 
But each wished to be told a separate good-by! 
So I shook hands all round, and waved a fare- 
well to Josephine, who paused for that one 
moment in her screams. When I passed Hans’s 
crib I leaned over and kissed him again, and he 
smiled a sleepy little smile—small Hans, whose 
mother was ‘‘in heaven.” 

These nursery children have such happy days 
that they love to come to the Silver Cross, where 
they are learning lessons in cleanliness and neat- 
ness that they can never forget. If in the morning 
they are not quite tidy when they arrive, they are 





In the Nursery. 





Do you wonder what were that moth- 
er’s feelings when 
she heard these 
loving words of 
her boy whom she 
had been willing to 
‘YT deprive of his only 
‘ pleasure? What- 

ever she thought, 

she took the child 
“ next day as usual 
to the Sheltering 
Arms, and told the 
story herself to the 
matron. 

There he stayed 
each day, learning 
lessons which were 
to train him not 
only to be able to take care of his mother, but 
to control himself in the coming days. — 

Eva A. MADDEN. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 





Be merry, man! and take not sore in mind 

The wavering of this wretched world of sorrow! 

To be humble and to thy friend be kind, 

And with thy neighbors ¢ y lend and borrow: 

His chance to-night, it may be thine to-morrow. 
Selected. — William Dunbar. 
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DONE AND LEFT UNDONE. 


The Fifty-third Congress of the United States 
came to an end at the stroke of noon on the fourth 
of March. In many ways it has been remarkable, 
and will be memorable in the history of the 
country. 

It first met, in special session, at the summons 
of the President, in August, 1893. This session 
of almost three months’ duration was followed, 
after an interval of one month, by a regular 
session that lasted two hundred and sixty-seven 
days, almost nine months; and the closing session 
lasted ninety-one days. This Congress,’ there- 
fore, made the remarkable record of being in 





failed. Among these may be mentioned the bank- 
ruptey bill, the bill to permit ‘‘pooling” by rail- 
roads, the several bills to adjust debts of the Pacific 
Railroads, the Nicaragua Canal bill, and the 
project of a telegraph cable to Hawaii. Almost 
nothing of importance was done at the second 
regular session, which closed the record of the 
Fifty-third Congress. The annual appropriation 
bills were passed, and there was much talk, but 
no action, on great questions. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation of the 
failure of this Congress, fully controlled as it was 
by one party, to carry through a large number of 
great measures. The fact is that on the leading 
questions of the day no party is united. We do 
not think the statement will be disputed that a 
majority of the Democrats in Congress, or in the 
country, do not agree with the President on 
financial questions. 

At all events, the lack of harmony on this most 
important question rendered efficient leadership in 
Congress impossible, and greatly weakened the 
influence of the administration over legislation, 
even on matters not connected with the currency. 

Moreover, the divisions that exist among the 
people at large, at the same time that they rendered 
it difficult for Congress to determine upon any 
positive policy, have served also to make this 
Congress — because of its inaction— extremely 
unpopular. Yet the members of the Congress 
were, on the whole, as able, as honest, as intelli- 
gent as those of other Congresses. 

Improved rules of procedure, more complete 
agreement upon principles on the part of the 
members of the dominant party and better leader- 
ship would have made the catalogue of things 
done by the Fifty-third Congress much longer. 
Whether that result would have been better or 
worse for the country is a matter of individual 
opinion. 





AUSTRALIAN MARCH. 


About her are the wind-whipped torrents; far 
Above her gleams and flies the stormy star. 
And round her through the 14 and their rocks, 
Rings loud the grand speech from the equinox. 
Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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USEFUL OUTINGS. 


One of the peessing needs of the day is some 
simple plan of helping working-people with slender 
resources of time to larger opportunities of intel- 
lectual recreation. 

In our own country much has been done toward 
this end. Libraries have been provided for the 
people to an extent unknown in Europe. The 
lecture platform has also contributed to the intel- 
lectual life of the toilers; while in a less degree 
they have felt the stimulus of the new movement 
for the encouragement of home studies. But the 
problem of how to combine the pleasure of some 
absorbing interest with steady progress in self- 
improvement is one that still awaits solution. 

In the meantime it may be well to glance at 
some of the forms of intellectual recreation that 
have grown up spontaneously among the working 
people of England. : 

One of these is the pursuit of the ‘“‘hobby”’ or 
‘fad,’ sometimes connected with a particular 
occupation, but more often quite apart from it, 
and resorted to asa relief from the monotony of 
. daily toil. Now and then the workman is glad to 
make something, just to give play to his mechan- 
ical skill; but in the majority of cases a more 
marked intellectual interest goes hand in hand 
with his work. 

He acquires a lathe, for example, and delights 
in producing geometric designs of exceeding 
beauty; or he is a student of electricity, and 
constructs illustrative apparatus in the shape of 
galvanic batteries, microphones, induction coils, 
and the like; or, going still higher, into the realm 
of astronomy, he may even have the satisfaction 
of pointing to the heavens a telescope of his own 
making. 

Recreations of this kind are greatly fostered by 
the existence of journals which, besides dissemi- 








session nearly fifteen months of its constitutional | 
life of two years. 

Again, it was the second Congress since 1859 in | 
which the Democrats had a clear majority in both | 
branches, and the first in that time in which a| 
Democratic Congress might submit its measures | 
for approval to a Democratic President. 

Two acts of great importance were passed by 
this Congress—the Silver Purchase Repeal Act at 
the special session, and the Tariff Act of 1894 at 
the first regular session. In addition to these 
measures several acts, highly useful in their 
nature, but not of a character to attract universal 
attention, are also to be placed to the credit of this 
Congress. 

But after all, it is what the Fifty-third Congress 
left undone, wisely or unwisely, that most distin- 
guishes it. The most conspicuous omission was 
the failure to do anything to reform the currency 
of the country. Men differ as widely as possible | 
on the question, What should be done? but no | 
one is satisfied with the currency as it is. 

The silver men demand free coinage; many 
anti-silver men wish for the cancellation of the 
greenbacks; the South greatly desired the removal 
of the tax on state bank-notes; a large number of 
members favored the plan urged upon them by 
the President, namely : a law to permit the issue 
of bonds payable in gold. All these propositions 
and many others came to naught; nothing was 
done. 





nating information on technical and scientific 
matters, serve as a medium of intercommunication 
between amateurs. A large space is devoted in 
such papers to the contributions of working-men, 
who not only look to their fellow-subscribers for 
information, but are themselves ever ready to 
describe what they have done and how it has been 
achieved. 

Another wide-spread source of popular enlight- 
enment is found in the botanical and geological 
clubs which exist in many parts of England. 
These are in large measure associations of working- 
men who devote themselves to the study of nature 
in pure love of knowledge. 

Choosing one of their number as leader, they 
love to spend the Saturday half-holiday in the 
fields and hedgerows; at times they journey to 
some attractive spot either noted for the richness 
of its flora, or eloquent with the lessons of the 
rocks. 

When the work of the afternoon is over, the 
ramblers partake of tea at some country gentle- 
man’s residence, and then listen to an address 
by a local naturalist or scientific man. 

In the beautiful season which is near at hand, 
when the English lanes shall be ‘“‘white with May,” 
these bands of knowledge-loving workmen will 
again issue forth to garner in from the world of 
nature the lore that cannot altogether be learned 
from books. Meanwhile, the comrades whose turn 
it is to remain at home will be working hard to 





Other measures that were much discussed also 





perfect some piece of apparatus which is to open 











up for them new wonders in the domain of 
experiment. 

On the one hand, the result may be little more 
than the uplift of mind that comes from contact 
with that rich and mysterious life which lies all 
about us; on the other, it may not go much 
beyond the mere delight in the display of mechan- 
ical expertness for its own sake. Yet in both 
cases there is knowledge gained, and a pure source 
of intellectual pleasure opened up that may prove 
the first step in the quest after higher things. 

Our own work-people lack the advantage of that 
long organization which has developed with such 
definiteness the popular recreations of England, 
yet there is enough manipulative and mechanical 
skill among us to give the English passion for 
“making things’’ an extension and an intellectual 
utility here which it has not reached anywhere 
else; while the Saturday afternoon clubs of work- 
ing-men seem to hold out to our well-educated 
toilers an opportunity little less than fascinating. 
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APING THE RICH. 


Many ludicrous incidents are remembered in 
Pennsylvania in connection with the sudden influx 
of wealth into the oil regions. Plain farmers, 
content previously to carry a few pounds of butter 
and a few bushels of vegetables into market, found 
themselves suddenly extremely rich. Some of 
them went quietly to work to learn how to use and 
enjoy wealth, but the majority of them lost their 
heads. 

One young man went to Philadelphia, hired a 
suite of apartments in the best hotel, and daily 
paraded the streets in an open landau, preceded 
by a brass band. This man in ten years squan- 
dered an enormous fortune, and died actually in 
want. 

Another oil-operator who became suddenly rich 
in old age purchased a large tract of ground, and 
erected upon it a palace. His wife, an illiterate, 
childless old woman, of homely habits and tastes, 
protested in vain that she would be happier to live 
in the little farmhouse which had been her home 
for fifty years. 

She was told that splendor was suitable for the 
wife of an oil-king. She then begged that a patch 
of ground near the house might be left for her to 
plant her herbs and flowers, and to weed in; but 
the grounds were needed for the operations of a 
landscape garden. 

The poor old woman pined and grew ill in her 
solitary grandeur, and when her husband died, she 
shut up the house, lived in the kitchen, cooked her 
own meals, and was happy again. 

The suddenly successful man, whether American 
or European, too often uses his money in striving 
to ape the habits and manners of a set more fash- 
ionable than his own. ~ 

The shopkeeper’s wife sends out cards to her 
daughter’s wedding, and buys gowns for her 
modelled after those of the rich woman whose 
daughter’s pretentious marriage was reported in 
the papers; and the rich woman in turn imitates 
the customs and steals the coat-of-arms of foreign 
nobility. Both, having no self-respect, lose the 
respect of others. 

When our neighbor hangs a pretty chromo on 
his wall we admire it, but when he tries to pass it 
off as a Rubens or Titian, we laugh at it and him. 
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A HARD-WON PARDON. 


In the recent “Life of John Gladwyn Jebb,” a 
characteristic incident is related of the bloody and 
cruel period of Mexican history which culminated 
in the execution of the Emperor Maximilian, and 
the assumption of the presidential power by the 
stern and strong-willed dictator, Juarez. 

After the fall of Queretaro, Juarez decided that 
it would be an effective example to execute two of 
the prisoners—wealthy young men of good family 
and considerable local importance, who had taken 
an active part in the defence. They were there- 
fore tried by court martial and sentenced to be 
shot, and all the attempts made to save them proved 
vain, until at length their family, as a last resort, 
appealed in despair to General Diaz (the present 
President) to use his influence. 

Diaz, fresh from a brilliant military success, was 
at the moment the most popular man in the 
country, besides being the head of a strong party. 
He took up the young men’s cause, and called upon 
Juarez with a ready-drawn pardon in his pocket, 
which the latter, after much hesitation, thought 
it wise to sign. 

But a few minutes after his caller had departed, 
with thanks, the wily dictator despatched a courier 
with orders to hasten the execution, that the 
pardon might arrive too late. What was his aston- 
ishment when, four days later, Diaz called upon 
him again, accompanied by the two condemned 
youths, whom he had supposed by that time dead 
and buried! They came into his presence dusty, 
travel-stained and weary, having ridden day and 
night to thank him in person for his clemency; and 
so utterly surprised and dismayed was he by their 
arrival that he allowed his expectation that the 
pardon would not reach them in time to appear. 

“Ah, your Excellency,” said Diaz, “I believe 
your messenger did not start until two p. m., while 
ZI had a mounted orderly waiting in the courtyard 
until you had signed the pardon. He was on his 
way to Queretaro with it five minutes afterward, 
and as he had relays of horses posted along the 
entire route, I think that will account for the—/ittle 
mistake |” 

He added, with a smile, “I really ought to apolo- 
gize to your Excellency for being in such a hurry.” 

It had been a case of diamond cut diamoad, and 
Diaz had been the keener. Juarez, once having 
made a damaging admission, was at least too 
clever, as well as too bold, to attempt to withdraw 
it. Paying no attention to the rescued victims of 
his intended vengeance, he merely looked Diaz full 
in the eyes with the sullen and lowering expression 
“of a dog whose bone has just been snatched from 
him,” and said: 

“Yes, you have been too quick for me this time 
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but I should advise those friends of yours to go 
straight home, and to leave politics alone in 
future.” 

What must have been the feelings of the two 
young men whose lives had been the stake of this 
game of touch-and-go chances, as they listened to 
the conversation which revealed at once the 
narrowness of their escape, and the temper of the 
man whom they had come so far to thank for 
showing them mercy! 
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STRANGE ORNAMENT. 


An amusing little incident, connected with the 
celebrated George Cruikshank, is related by 
Edmund Yates in his “Fifty Years of London 
Life.” It was at the time that Mr. Frank Smedley 
was editor of a periodical called Cruikshank’s 
Magazine, which flourished only a short time. 

Mr. Yates says that an interview between Cruik- 
shank and Smedley was a very comic sight for a 


looker-on. The old artist would bounce about the | 
| upon for the sitting; at six-thirty the prince, having | 


room, illustrating by violent action and gesture 
everything he said, wholly unrestrained by fear of 
becoming grotesque. The little editor, screwed up 
in his wheel-chair, peered at his visitor out of the 
corners of his small eyes, and strongly appreciated 
every item of the performance. 

“One warm morning,” says Mr. Yates, “Cruik- 
shank arrived in Jermyn Street, and pulled a chair 
in front of Smedley’s desk, being evidently full of 
business. The old man’s chevelure in his later 
days was always of an extraordinary kind, long 
wisps of gray hair being brought from the back of 
his head over the scalp, and secured there with a 
narrow elastic band; but in addition to this, on this 
oceasion Smedley perceived that Cruikshank had a 
small perforated bone wheel fixed in the centre of 
his forehead. 

“So fascinated was Smedley by this extraordi- 
nary sight that he could not withdraw his eyes 
from it; and at last Cruikshank, finding his host’s 
gaze stonily fixed on one spot throughout the 
interview, testily demanded what he was staring 
at. 

‘Nothing,’ replied Smedley, trying to excuse 
himself; but immediately after the little wheel 
became detached and fell on the floor. 

“*You’ve dropped something,’ said Cruikshank, 
poking after it with his stick. 

“*T? No, you,’ said his host. 

“‘Nonsense!’ cried the irascible George, who 
had now picked it up. ‘Nonsense! What do you 
think I could do with a thing like this?’ 

“All I know is that for the last half-hour it has 
been sticking in the middle of your forehead,’ 
returned Frank. 

“<Impossible, sir! 
Cruikshank. 

“Eventually it appeared that the little wheel was 
a ventilator, which had slipped from its original 
position in the crown of Cruikshank’s hat, and 
stuck, with the heat, on his forehead.” 


quite impossible!’ roared 
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LESSON FROM THE FAR EAST. 


In Japan there lives a native scholar and writer 
than whom no one has done more toward introduc- 
ing education and civilization into his country. 
Repeatedly he has refused both titles and remuner- 
ative offices. 

This man had never sought for wealth, but he 
had acquired during a long life of usefulness a 
moderate sum for his support in later years—about 
ten thousand dollars in our money. When the war 
with China broke out, he at once gave this money 
to his government as his contribution toward the 
war expenses, saying that individuals must make 
sacrifices for the cause of patriotism. 

This splendid example of love for the native land 
illustrates the intensity of the patriotic spirit in 
Japan. The general absence of this unselfishness 
in China has been one cause of her defeat. Office 
has been used to satisfy personal greed. The 
government has been feared and cheated, not loved 
and strengthened. 

A Japanese student in this country, talking with 
an American, said naively: “In Japan I was a 
Christian; here I do not know whatI am. I do not 
understand your young men. They do not want to 
do anything for the country. They want to make 
money, or get in Congress, or marry rich widows 
and go to Europe. In Japan every young man 
wants to do something for the country.” 

Devotion to the general good, earnestness in 
advocating what is for the interest of all rather 
than for that of the class or individual, willingness 
to give one’s own time and trouble to advance 
needed reform—these are qualities that should be 
universal. In them lies the hope of the future. 
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OFFICE OR PENSION. 


Years ago, one of the chiefs of the Marquesas 
Islands, while dining on board of a Nantucket 
whaler, said to his host, the captain, that he would 
like to “ship.” 

“What as,—an able-bodied seaman?” asked the 
captain. 

“No, no—he go aloft. 
the chief. 

“Well, s’pose you ship as cook.” 

*"No—I no like the fire.” 

“What will you do, then?” 

“I'd like to stand round, and see the others do 
the work,” said the chief, with animation. 

“I guess not,” replied the captain, with a laugh. 
“I’ve too many of that sort of seamen on board.” 

The story was recalled by one which the authors 
of “The Show at Washington” tell about Senator 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, and “old Mose,” a negro 
from that state. 

The senator was one day informed that “old 
Mose” was waiting to consult him privately on “er 
*portant mattah.” As the grinning African was 
ushered in, the senator said, “Well, Mose, what 
brings you to Washington?” 

“Marse Joe,” replied Mose, impressively, “1’s 
got ’portant bus’ness, sar. I wants er orfice.” 

“You want an office! Why, Mose, what can you 
do?” 

“Do, Marse Joe? What does everybody do dat’s 


I no like to that,” answered 











got er orfice? Bless your heart, Marse Joe, yer 
don’t un’erstand old Mose. I haint lookin’ fo’ work, 
sah; I only wants an orfice.” 

The senator, with as much seriousness as he could 
command, assured Mose that he was powerless to 
assist him to an “‘orfice,”’ but that possibly he might 
secure him employment in some private business 
house. 

Old Mose’s face fell at this proposition, but soon 
brightened again. 

“Well, Marse Joe,” said he, hopefully; “ef ye 
kaint get an orfice fo’ me, sah, jes’ hustle eroun’ an’ 
git me er pension. I aint at all ’tickler, sah.” 


GRIEVING FOR A LOST EYE. 


Portrait-painting, where royalty is concerned, is 
apt to be a ticklish affair, as many artists can attest. | 
A young Englishman visiting Korea was induced 
to paint the portrait of the commander-in-chief of 
the Korean land forces, Prince Min Yomy Huan. | 
Eleven o’clock in the morning was the hour fixed 





been unable to sleep for excitement, arrived at the | 
place of appointment, and the artist was forced to 
hop out of bed and begin work. 


“As I posed him, he did not utter a word nor | 
wink an eye. And during the whole of a — of | 
nearly three hours he sat motionless and speechless 
like a statue. 

“Tt is finished,’ I finally said, and he sprang up | 
in a childish fashion and came over to look at the 
work. His delight was unbounded, and he seized 
my hand and shook it at intervals for nearly half 
an hour; after which he suddenly became grave, 
stared at the canvas, and then looked at the back of 
it. He seemed horrified. 

«What is it?’ I inquired of his royal highness. 
“*You have not put in my jade ornament,’ he 
said, almost in despair. 

“T had painted his portrait full-face, and as the 
Koreans have the strange notion of wearing their 
decorations in the shape of a small button of gold 
silver, jade or amber, behind the left ear, this did 
not appear thereon. I then tried to remonstrate, 
saying that it is impossible in European art to 
accomplish such a feat as to show both back and 
front at once, but as he seemed distressed at what 
was, to him, a great defect, I compromised the 
matter by making another large but rapid sketch of 
him from a side point of view, so as to include the 
decoration and the rest rather magnified in size. 


“You will find no fault with this one,’ I re-| 
marked, jauntily and with overconfidence. | 
“Alas! My Korean sitter advanced to the por- 


trait, scrutinized it carefully, and turned to me 
aggrievedly. ‘Yes,’ he admitted, ‘you have painted 
my decoration well, but—where is my other eye?’” 


NAMING THE TWINS. | 
Carl was a boy of seven years—at least the story 
gives him no more—who lived on the Back Bay in 
Boston, and he was greatly excited when he heard 
that twins were born in a neighboring house. He 
asked all manner of questions of his school teacher 
about the subject, until he had formed a fair esti- 
mate as to what twins really were. With great 
impatience he waited until evening came, in order 
to tell his father the wonderful news. He ended 
his burst of information by saying, eagerly: 


“T got names for them! If they were mine, I’d 
call ’em Peter and Repeater !” 

“That’s very nice,” said the father, pleased with 
his son’s brightness. ‘But what if they are girls?” 
Carl’s ardor was by no means dampened. Aftera 
while he pulled his father’s evening paper away. 
“If they were girls,” he said, solemnly, “I’d call 
‘em Kate and Duplicate /” 

“But, Carl,” said the father, “I am sorry, but I 
a that one is a boy and the other is a 

r ” 


Chagrined, but by no means daunted, Carl went 
and curled himself up on the sofa to think out the 
new complication. All at once he burst out: 

“Papa, if one was a baby boy, and the other could 
be a baby girl, ’'d—I’d call ’em Maz and Climax!” 


ALWAYS SOMETHING. 


A story, which, if not true, is well invented, 
illustrates the sound principle—“There is aye a 
something.” A Scotch mother was questioned 
as to her daughter’s approaching marriage by one 
who asked if it were a good marriage. 


“Just delightful, charming—everything we could 
wish!” she answered. “True, there’s one little 
thing—the lassie just canna endure the man; she 
hates him. But there maun aye be a something.” 

Doctor Boyd, who repeats this story in his latest 
book, “St. Andrews and Elsewhere,” says that he 
once heard a gost lady, to whom some one had 
spoken of the loveliness of the scenes amid which 
she lived, say with a sorrowful voice: 

“Tt’s not life; it’s vegetation.” 

The wicked old Duke of Queensberry was pos- 
sessed by morbid longings for that which could not 
be. He had a splendid mansion, located in beautiful 
grounds, on the left bank of the Thames. But to 
one who congratulated him on the fact, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, that wearisome river! Always 
running on, and never will run away!” 


THE TSARINA. 


It is said that the wife of the tsar, when she was 
the Princess Alix, could cook a good dinner, sew 
a long seam and knit warm stockings. Itis not all 
“curds and whey” with all titled people, as an 
exchange points out: 


Why, if you will take the trouble to read the 
history of the mother of the young Princess Alix, 
you will see that she had to economize just as does 
the wife of any clerk; that the baby’s long dresses 
were made into short ones, and that the present of 
a little money from her mother was not only ym 4 
accepted, but it was used to furnish the dining- 
room with new chairs. 

The history of this gentle lady makes good read- 
had discontented women, for they see then how, 
although she was oe the high and mighty of 
the earth, she had to think and plan and manage 
so that her own family might make a proper 
appearance. 


SHORT-LIVED BOOKS. 


Collectors of old books in the twentieth century 
may not be as fortunate as their predecessors of 
the nineteenth century have been. 


It is not very uncommon, in the present day, to 
find books two or three hundred years old in a good 
state of preservation. The paper may be yellow 
with age, but it is still tough and strong. 

On the other hand it is asserted that the paper 
now used in making books consists of materials 
which insure rapid decay, and that most of =| 





books printed in our time will have fallen to pieces 
before the year 1950. Our descendants, however, 
may not regard this as an unalloyed misfortune. 
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Patriotic Americans. 


Send us money-order for One Dollar and receive our 
“America Souvenir,” a beautiful photogravure, 
showing Rev. 8. F. Smith, author of our national hymn 
in his study, a view of his residence, and a facsimile of 
part of the hymn; printed by hand on heavy plate paper 
15x18inches. Proofs on India paper #2.00 each. The 
same subject, in half tone, popular edition, 25c. each. 
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* S. Skirt Bindings. 


_ A setof the *‘S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 

ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on ** How 

to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
Address 

The ‘* S. H. & M.’’ Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
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Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, 
and all of them have a more or less 
pleasant odor, but, if you wish 
those that are true to the fragrance 
of the flowers, and suited to a cul- 
tivated, refined taste, 


Buy 
Lundborg’s 


Try Anywhere 
EDENIA. and everywhere. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 
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HEN you buy a CROWN 

PIANO you get an instru- 

ment that combines all that is 
modern in piano-making — all that 

+ is desirable —all that is possible. 
You have the product of the 
j best skill combined with the best 
i material and largest experience. 

You have an instrument that 
depends upon the reputation that 
it is making TO-DAY, not upon 
one that was made when piano- 
making was in its infancy. 

The CROWN PIANO Cata- 
logue is worthy of a place in 
every home. It costs you nothing. 
It tells about pianos that are up 
} to date—pianos that are making 
music in hundreds of new homes 
every week—of sweet-toned 
pianos that combine the music of 
the harp, the mandolin, the zither 
and other stringed instruments, 
producing the grandest harmony 
of the age. 

GEO. P. BENT, 
Manufacturer, ys. 

323-333 So.CanalSt., 4 

CHICAGO. 
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THE PAPERS. 


It was in a grim old ion of an jent eastern town. 

That I found myself at midnight, and to laid 
me down, 

But tossed uneasily till morn, when gladly I arose 

And found a strange old servitor in strange old-fash- 
ioned clothes. 


Though much in his attire seemed fitted to amuse. 
I only stopped to bid him bring my breakfast and the 


news; 

Then waited with impatience till I vowed I’d wait no 
more. 

When finally I heard his rap and met him at my door. 

“Good gracious, man! Where have you been? Quick! 
give the papers here, 

And pour my coffee, carve my meat, but do not take a 


goer! 
Tcould n 








ot think where you had gone; indeed, I did not 
now 

But you had given up the ghost, it was so long ago!” 

“I hope you will excuse me, sir,” replied the serving 
man 

“I hurried up with all my might, in fact, I fairly ran, 

ut Goody Heese’ tobacco shop is half a mile away, 

And though her tongue wags swiftly it takes time to 
say her say.” 

I gazed upon the servant open-mouthed and open-eyed ; 

“Khe man. is in his dotage.? thought I, but aloud re ied 

“Have done, I beg, this babble about shops and Goody 


eese, 
And give to me the papers, and go leave me here in 
peace.” 


“You ask me 


“Why, this is strange,” the servant said. 
for the news, 

And when I try to tell you, all at once do you refuse! 

Now Goody 


news sheet in, 
And soy it well and hires it out, which, strely, is no 
sin. 


Reese knows all the news, she takes the 


In wild exasperation, I arose and shouted out, 
“In es yy heaven and earth, what’s this nonsense 
all about ‘ 
Isay I wantthe dailies! Haste, if ever a" were young!” 
he aged servant wondering said, “He speaks an un- 
known tongue!” 
“You’re deaf, of course!” I screamed aloud; “where is 


e iy Hees? F 3 
The Globe? e Herald? Tribune? Times ?”—he trem- 


bled in his shoes ; 
“The Daily Press? The World? The Sun?’’—he slowly 
shook his head ; 
“ Get a Chicago paper }o—“Maa, oh! surely mad!” he said. 
Just here mine host, attracted by the conversation loud, 
Drew near within the open door, and as to wi 
“Your servant is stone deaf, it seems,” I said in lower 


key, 
“Pray lave the goodness, sir, to send the papers up to 
me.” 


“You’d have the—newspaper, perhaps ?” he, hesitating, 
“Indeed, f rather think I would!” said I; he bowed his 
ead ; 
“T really beg your pardon, but the newspaper is lent, 
Thou ih speedily and straightway shall a youth for it 
sent. 
He soon returned and left it on a stand, while I, amazed. 
Approached and long and earnestly upon the object 
gazed ; 
There lay a piece of paper, coarse, in hue a dingy brown 
in ee type,” L read, “News-Letter, Boston 
‘own I” 
I took it up; ’twas one foot long, but it was not so wide; 
*T was only half a sheet at that, two columns on each 
side ; 
John Campbell was the publisher; I turned it o’er and 
o'er; 
I ~, the date; *twas June the fifth of seventeen hundred 
our ! 


In dire dismay I groaned aloud, then started for the 
oor, 
But in my strange confusion, stumbled, fell upon the 
Half stunned, I rose,—where was mine host and where 
that ancient sheet? 
And where that strange old serving man? Oh, mystery 
complete! 
Gone? Yes, all pone! Wasitadream? Forth from my 
room I rushed, 
Half doubting still, and, in my haste, against a lad I 
brushe: 
“oe, apers?” “Certainly,” he said, “just step across 
e 
You'll Li them in the office, on the counter by the 
wall. 


I drew a long, long breath of joy; new life my frame 
imbued ; 


I gazed in rapture on the papers all about me strewed 
I noted well the mammoth size, the many-columned 


row. 
And thanked the Fates I had not lived two hundred 
years ago! 


Original. M. FLOWER Hicks HARMON. 
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RICH AND POOR. 

An English artist, engaged in painting a scene 
in the London slums, applied to the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor in Chelsea for leave to 
sketch into it, as types of want and wretchedness, 
certain picturesque paupers then in the alms- 
house. The board refused permission on the 
ground that ‘‘a man does not cease to heve self- 
respect and rights because he is a pauper, and 
that his misforiunes should not be paraded before 
the world.” 

The incident helps to throw light on the vexed 
problem of the intercourse of the rich with the 
poor. Kind but thoughtless people, who take up 
the work of ‘“‘slumming,” intent upon elevating 
and reforming the needy classes, are apt to forget 
that these unfortunates have self-respect and rights 
and sensitive feelings. 

‘*Yes,’’ said a half-drunken man in a cellar to 
a parish visitor, a young girl, ‘I am a tough and 
a drunkard, and am just out of jail, and my wife 
is starving; but that doesn’t give you the right to 
come into my house without knocking to ask 
questions.” 

Another zealous girl declared in a reform club 
in New York City that she always went to visit 
the poor in her carriage, with the crest on the 
door and liveried servants. ‘It gives me author- 
ity,”’ she said. ‘‘They listen to my words with 
more respect.”” 

The Friulein Barbara, who founded the home 
for degraded and drunken sailors in London, used 
other means to gain influence over them. ‘I, 
too,” she would say, taking the poor applicant by 
the hand when he came to her door, ‘I, too, as 
well as you, am one of those for whom Christ 
died. We are brother and sister, and will help 
each other.’’ 

The good Quaker, Elizabeth Fry, in the early 





| part of this century exercised a wide power for 
good among the convicts in English prisons. She 
gave up her life to work in them. On one occa- 
sion, a friend went with her to the women’s cells 
in Newgate, and saw that she was greeted with 
affection by the wretched prisoners as a familiar 
friend. When they came out she asked of what 
crimes these women had been convicted. 

“I do not know,” said Mrs. Fry. ‘I never have 
asked them that. We all have come short.” 

If we would bring our brother to respect our 
Christianity we must show to him something of 
Christ’s humility and tenderness. 
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DOCTOR HOLMES AND THE YOUNG 
ROBIN. 


Isabel C. Barrows, in the Outlook, relates a 
pretty story of Doctor Holmes, which shows him 
to have been no less of a bird-lover than a lover of 
trees. She was spending the day with him at his 
summer home by the seaside, and was sitting near 
a window just in front of which was a steep rock 
crowned by a young tree whose branches bore a 
robin’s nest. The mother robin and a baby bird 
had ventured from the nest to the twigs, and the 
baby was receiving a first lesson in the use of its 
wings. Suddenly the little creature lost its hold 
and fell headlong down the face of the rock, vainly 
beating the air with feeble pinions which failed to 
arrest the fall, and dropped into the unmown grass. 
The robin family made a shrill outcry of alarm. 


“What is it? what is it?” asked Doctor Holmes. 
His guest informed him, and was surprised to hear 
him cry joyfully “A robin, a young robin! Oh, 
where is it? il the boy in me revives at the 
thought of catching a-robin!” 

They ran out upon the lawn, and the lady leaped 
nimbly down to where the robin lay upon the level 
of a lower terrace. 

“T could have done that once!” cried the doctor, 
who, though “eighty years young,” could not quite 
do it then; “but you must let me catch it myself.” 

beget oA she bent down a handful of long 
grass above the struggling little bunch of feathers 
and claws, and kept it easily a prisoner until he 
came up and lifted it with a shout of exultation 
holding it quite unhurt in his delicate and skilful 
pss an’s hand till it could be placed in an empty 

ird-cage brought from the attic. 

“Oh, how that carries me back to my boyhood!” 
he said, as they reéntered the house; and he 
entered upon a series of delightful reminiscences 
of his childish days, which he presently interrupted 
with a dismayed exclamation: “But what am I 
thinking of? I don’t know what young robins eat; 
what shall I give it?” 

It was suggested that if the cage were set 
beneath the nest the mother bird would herself 
come and feed it, and the experiment was tried; 
but before the frightened mother realized the 
situation she was anticipated, in a very different 
spirit, by a saucy golden oriole that flashed down 
with a glitter and a swoop, lit on the cage, and 
began to chatter impertinently to the little captive 
inside, who chirped plaintively in response. That 
aroused the mother, and in an instant she swooped 
down also and gave battle to the inquisitive 
intruder, whom she put to ignominious flight. 

Then yen soft comfort to her baby, she 
flew off for f and soon returned with a fat 
earthworm, which she succeeded in Goonping 
cleverly between the wires into its wide-opened bill. 
All day long the cage on the grass, and all 
day long she came and wens, Seeding, consoling 
and caring for the imprisoned bird. 

The next time Mrs. Barrows met Doctor Holmes 
she inquired what had become of the little robin. 

“Ah,” he answered, “my heart smote me at 
making an innocent captive, and the next day I 
opened the prison door, and the faithful mother 
oar entice her little one out into the great free 
world.” 
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ITALIAN GRACE-NOTES. 


Italians use graceful, courteous little formulas, 
which are grace-notes vibrating with delicate 
music. A writer in the “€ontributors’ Club” of 
the Atlantic Monthly says that beggars of Tuscany 
appeal to the passer with the touching expression, 
“Little brother, do charity.” ‘You do not under- 
stand” is never said to an obtuse foreigner, but the 
softer phrase, ‘1 have not made myself clear.” 


The unlettered but graphic speech of the Italian 
peasants abounds in metaphors and poetic thought. 
A peasant will describe a shabby coat as one t 
Peay upon the wearer,” and speak of partings as 
“a file to the heart.” 

he culture of the land he describes as “tamin, 
the earth,” and speaks of wheat which has ceas 
to flourish as “growing dumb,” and calls a stagnant 
pool “sleeping water. 

Said a plowman describing the beech-tree : “Under 
the cold, the beech abandons itself, becomes morti- 
fied, can stand out no longer, and grows black; it 
seems as though the cold broke its heart.” 

An Italian servant-girl said to the writer as he 
finished a piece of work, ‘You have hands of gold!” 
And on his asking if the shops were open on a 
certain feast day, she replied, “Eh, no! Even the 
— do not turn over their eggs on Ascension 
nother maid of all work dignified sweeping and 
dusting by remarking, “Ah, I should like to go into 
a fam . where they would keep me all the year 
round, for I am ambitious to make a career.” 

Here are a few expressions of Italian peasants, 
illustrating that figurative speech is really their 
na and common speech : 

“T counted the days with drops of blood.” 

“In leaving 1 wept like a severed vine.” 

d that caprice ft itself in you?” 

‘When there is peace in the home, one embraces 
more ae, the cross that God sends.” 

‘My heart is knotted up when I think of it.” 

A thief is “one who dries the pockets of others,” 
and blindness is thus described: “It is growing 
dark, and the world flies before its time.” 


EATING SALT TOGETHER. 


Among the Orientals of the present day, as 
among the ancients, every meal that includes salt 
has a sacred character and creates a guest-friend- 
ship between the participants. Hence the Arab 
phrase, “There is salt between us,” meaning that 
the parties, having eaten salt together, are united 
in friendship. 


The late John MacGregor, while canoeing in 
the Rob Roy on the Jordan, encountered a hostile 
Arab sheikh, who was not disposed to let the 
canoeist visit Lake Huleh, the main object of 
his voyage. MacGregor, being a canny Scot, re- 
sorted to a stratagem to make the sheikh eat salt 
with him, and as a consequence, “there being salt 
between them,” help him on his way. 

A mob of Arabs, dashing into the river and sur- 
rounding the canoe, had lifted it and its occupant 
out of the water, and carried both into the presence 
of the sheikh. In open court, held in the sheikh’s 
hut, it had been decreed that the canoeist must not 








visit the lake. When, however, the hut had been 
cleared, this sentence was bought off by the bribe 
of a gold Napoleon. 

But unless MacGregor could secure the active 
codperation of the sheikh, he would be obliged to 
give up his intention. He therefore resorted to a 
stratagem, which was all the more effective with 
the Arabs for being humorous. 

As no one had offered the canoeist any food—a 
neglect which was ominous—he rigged up his 
apparatus for cone, and asked for cold water. 
It was brought, and in a few minutes the little 
boiler, heated by a small] lamp, was steaming away 
with a gy hissing sound that attracted the Arabs 
to see it. Cutting thin slices of preserved beef 
soup, he dropped them into the boiling water, 
and then opening his salt-cellar—a snuff-box—he 
poured a little of the contents into his hand and 
offered a pinch to the sheikh. 

He had never before seen salt so white—the 
Arabs’ salt is like our black pepper—and thinking it 
sugar, took some from the = hand and put it on 
his tongue. ae Mac: sy od ate the rest of 
the salt, and with a laughing shout, thumped the 
outwitted sheikh on the back. 

“What is it?” asked the Arabs. “Is it sukker?” 


Conger). 

“Lal melah!” (No, it’s salt!), he answered, de- 
murely, knowing that he and the Englishman were 
now bound by the tie of guest-friendship, and that 
he must assist him on his way. They had eaten 
salt together, and in his own tent, and so he had 
entered into “‘a covenant of salt.” 
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LIFE’S COMMON THINGS. 


A pink and crimson sunset cloud 

A fair young face amid the crowd, 

A moment’s glimpse of mountains blue, 
Ere houses tall shut out the view, 

A flower, behind a weeessene 

When all without is dark with rain, 

A bluebird poteed on airy wings— 
How beautiful life’s common things! 


A letter from a distant land, 
p of friendly hand, 
jaydream, — and fair, 
ut a castle in the air, 
ves us courage new, 
A smile that ms as fair as true, 
A voice that hope and sunshine aringe 
How good, how true, life’s common things! 


Original. FLORENCE M. WRIGHT. 
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TOO SENSITIVE. 


“T jes’ tell yo’ de truf; if Uncle ’Rastus don’ look 
out, he’ll be a right-down ijyit. Yes, sah, dat’s 
w’at he’ll be,” repeated Phebus Jackson, as he 
removed a large plaid muffler from about his neck 
and drew a chair to the stove in the Punkby grocery 
store. 


“Why, I allus conceited that ’Rastus was a real 
knowledgeable man, for one that aint had any great 
chance to git a hack at eddication,” remarked the 
grocer, mildly. 

“He war knowledgeable ’nough,” replied Phebus, 
rubbing his hands on the holder which the grocer 
had just laid down, after opening the stove door. 
“Dat’s so, he war; but sence he hab dat. gri py 
col’, las’ winter, an’ had de doctor’s fussin’ ober 
him, an’ tellin’ him for to look out for hisse’f, he’s 
jes’ nacheily ’bout wore his folks out.” 

“Want to know,” said the little grocer. 

“Yes, sah,” continued Phebus, settling into a 
comfortable attitude, with his feet squarely con- 
fronting the cheerful blaze. “Yes, sah, he has. 
ae 8 mawnin’ I stepped in dere jes’ to borrow 

picayune 0’ m’ lasses, an’ dey was habin’ a turrible 
time wid Uncle ’Rastus. He say he felt a draf’, felt 
it right on de small ob his back. Dey had been 
=. an’ a-closin’ up ob de tings all ober de 

ouse. 

“There wa’n’t a window or a do’ open nowhar. 
when I stepped in. An’ Uncle ’Rastus, he war all 
wropped up jes’ like he war a baby. An’ still he 
kep’ his mouf_a-talkin’ ’bout dat draf’. 

“Well, sah, I tried de bes’ I knowed how, to turn 
de conv’sation; an’ while I was tinkin’ w’at to say, 
I took notice ob dere ole clock,—a eight-day clock, it 
am,—an’ I say to Aunt Pomona, I say, ‘I reckon yo’ 
been a-windin’ yo’ clock to-day, aunty, for I see de 
do’ ain’ quite shut.’ 

“An’ befo’ de words had lef’ my tongue, Uncle 
*Rastus he call out, jes’ a-roarin’, ‘Didn’ I tell yo’ 
dey was a draf’, Pomona? Didn’ I tell yo’ dey was 
a draf’? An’ nobody in dis house smart ’nough to 
find it, an’ nuffin but jes’ an ornery vis’tor to sabe 
me from my deaf!’ 

“An’ den I reckoned ’twar about time for me to 
be a-trompin’ along here to de sto’,” concluded 
Pheebus, meditatively, “‘an’ so I tromped; an’ my 
mind war a-turnin’ on ijyits ebery step ob de way.” 
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PREPARING FOR A CANING. 


Kit Alexander had been warned several times 
for breaches of schoo] discipline, and was at length 
reported to the head master, who gave him a final 
warning. One night, not long after, Kit was again 
caught in mischief, and he felt that this time he 
was “in for it.” A flogging by the doctor was 
no joke, and Kit determined to make what prep- 
aration he could that the wind might be tempered 
to the shorn lamb. 


On rising the next morning, he put on first his 
undershirt; then a layer of stiff brown paper; 
then his jerseys; upon these a sweater, and over 
all a clean white shirt, borrowed from his chum, 
whose clothing was two sizes larger than his own. 
Lastly he put on his coat and vest. 

It was {a very hot day in June, and at morning 
intermission Kit whispered to a friend: “I’m 
nearly stifled. I hope he’ll —_ it to me now.” 

But the doctor said noth ng. and Kit went on 
stewing until dinner-time. felt half-inclined 
to dispense at least with the sweater before after- 
noon school; but fear of the doctor’s cane deterred 


him. 

All through the afternoon he suffered untold 
misery, mopping his face until his handkerchief 
would mop no more. But at ge just before 
dismissal, came a er: “The doctor would 
like to see Alexander in his study.” 

On entering the study, the boy saw the supple, 
snake-like cane lying on the table. 

“Well, Alexander,” said the doctor; “I can go on 
warning you no longer. You have brought this 
upon yourself. But as it is your first visit 
such a purpose, I shall make your punishment 
——— milder. Hold out your hand; four on 
each! 





ere for 
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A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


Rapid thinking and instantaneous leaping into a 
pool, forty feet below the ledge on which he stood, 
saved the life of a fisherman threatened by a rattle- 
snake. James H. Budd, the Democratic candidate 
for governor of California, was the man who 
leaped, and he told the story to a reporter of the 
San Francisco Chronicle : 

I was up in Calaveras County fishing along the 
Stanislaus. I had been told of an almost inacces- 
sible pool up the river at the base of the pure. 
dicular cliffs, and fairly alive with trout. found 
the place, and also found that there was only one 
way to get a hook into the pool. 

I had to climb on my hands and knees up a steep 





| one mess 0’ draughts from one end to another. 
that aint what I 





path to a sort of shelf on the cliff. On the other 
side of the shelf was a sheer drop of forty feet 
down to the 1. Just as 1 dragged myself upon 
the top of the ledge the whir of a rattlesnake 
startled me. 

Naturally I sumpes to my feet, exhausted as I 
was, but — my fishing-rod. The coiled 
rattler was within two feet of me, and preparing to 
strike. Either I had to get down on my hands and 
knees again, or jump forty feet into the 1. 

As I saw the head of the snake draw back to 
strike, I decided and j Just as I sprang the 
rattler struck. 

I had a pair of moccasins on my feet, and the 
fangs of the snake fastened in the one nearest him. 
As I went down I remember oe the snake 
flying over the other side of the . Its fangs 
had caught, and I had carried it with me. 

Just what happened i e d or two after I 
struck the water in my dive of forty feet I don’t 
know. Fortunately the pool was fairly deep. 

As I dra god po te upon the rocks at its edge, I 
realized a thankfulness I never knew before 
that 1 was not only alive, but had escaped the 
snake and broken bones. I was badly bruised, but 
not seriously hurt. What became of the snake I 
don’t know. 
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STUDENTS WHO ‘*‘ MOVED.” 


Fifty years ago the faculty of a noted theological 
seminary announced that by order of the General 
Assembly students must preach their sermons, and 
not read them, as no student would be allowed to 
take his manuscript into the pulpit. It was the 
custom then for each member of the Senior class 
to deliver, during the term, one discourse for the 
criticism of his fellow-students and the presiding 
professor. 


It happened that the first student to preach after 
the ge og of the rule was a young man 
noted for his self-confidence and sclf-assertion; 
but to the surprise of all present, his voice tremble 
as he gave out his text—the absence of the manu- 
script had made him fearful of failure—Acts 20: 
24: “But none of these things move me.” Then 
there was a pause which indicated mental confu- 
sion. “None of these things move me,” he repeated, 
with stammering tongue, and again there was a 
solemn pause. 

Gathering himself up for a final effort, he shouted 
nervously, ‘‘None of these things move me /” and 
stood, unable to utter another word. 

“Pray, sir, what will move you?” asked the 
professor. 7 

The young man moved rapidly down the pulpit 
stairs, amid the laughter of the students. e 
witty question seemed cruel, but it was the cut of a 
moral surgeon who knew what he was about. 
ae — evening the student began to cultivate 

umility. 


The Presbyterian Banner tells of another theo- 
logical student who was also “moved” by the 
pressure of extemporaneous discourse : 


It is said that the late Mr. Spurgeon was in the 
habit of testing the ability and self-possession of 
the theological students under his care and instruc- 
tion 7. sending them up into the pulpit with a 
sealed envelope in their hands, containing the text 
of the sermon or address each one was to deliver 
on the spur of the moment. 

On one of these occasions the student, on opening 
= paper, found this subject and direction given 

m: 


“Apply the story of Zaccheus to your own cir- 
cumstances and your call to the ministry.” And 
the student promptly delivered himself in the fol- 
lowing way: 

“My brethren, the subject on which I have to 
address you to-day is a comparison betweem Zac- 
cheus and my qualifications. 

“Well, the first thing we read about Zaccheus is 
that he was small of stature; and I never felt so 
small as I do now. 

“In the second place, we read that he was up in 
a tree, which is very much my position now. 

“And, thirdly, we read that Zaccheus made haste 
to come down; and in this I gladly and promptly 
follow his example.” 


——8o— 


MISS MIRA’S GRIEVANCE. 


There is a great difference between courage and 
foolhardiness, but some people do not seem to be 
aware of it. “I aint sca’t of a thunder-storm, no 
more’n the majority o’ folks, s’ fur ’s I know,” said 
Miss Mira Jenkins, “but I declare to man, it does 
rile me up to be over to Cousin John’s when there’s 
a sharp nigh shower. John’s kerryin’s on are 
enough to put a body into fidgets.” 


Does he leave windows open, an’ have draughts 
playin’ ’round?” asked Miss Polly Jenkins. 

“Draughts!” echoed Miss Mira; “that ig 7 is 

ut 
m referrin’ to. I aint partial to 
bein’ stived up in a close room s’ long as there’s a 
roll o’ thunder to be heard with an ear-trumpet, as 
you know.” 

“Yes, eg A I know you’re jest as brave as a 
lion,” said Miss Polly, meekly. 

“No, I aint,” returned Miss Mira. “If I was, I 
cal’late I shouldn’t mind John’s doin’s. But whilst 
there was a fearful shower goin’ on there last 
week, he called to me to come out to the kitchen. 
An’ when I got there, he stood right in the window 
with the carvin’-knife that he’d been a-sharpenin’ 
up for dinner, in his hand. 

“*Look, Miry!’ says he, ketchin’ me by the arm, 
an’ p’intin’ over toward the west. ‘There, look at 
that!’ says he, as there come two jaggedy streaks 
©’ lightnin’, p’intin’ ’em out with the carvin’-knife 
—‘aint that wonderful?’ 

“*Yes,’ says I, drawin’ off from him, ‘it is won- 
derful; but,’ says I, ‘if you think I’m a-goin’ to 
stand here with you, John Follet, an’ help you 
beckon up that lightnin’ with a carvin’-knife, you’ve 
mistook your woman.’ 

“An’ IT should allus say the same,” concluded 
Miss Mira, with at decision, “for foolish skeers 
is one thing, an’ temptin’ the elements is another, 
accordin’ to my mind.” 
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TWO FAMOUS EPIGRAMS. 


The late Nathaniel Deering, of Portland, Maine, 
began his career as a lawyer, many years ago, in 
the little town of Canaan, in the backwoods of his 
native state. Among his acquaintances and neigh- 
bors was Mrs. L. M. Child, afterward a distin- 
guished authoress. 


Being challenged one day by Mr. Deering to 
produce a stanza in which his name should be one 
of the rhyming words, Mrs. Child took pencil and 
paper, and at once replied as follows: 


Whoever weds the young lawyer at C., 
Will surely have prospects most cheering ; 
For what must his person and intellect be, 
When even his name is NV. ing ? 


As good, perhaps, as the foregoing, but no better, 
was the == upon Gen. George P. Morris, the 
author of “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” written, 
on the instant, under a similar challenge by John 
Brougham, the actor: 


All hail, thou gifted son, 
ie W: -poet, Morris! 
’Tis seldom that we meet in one 
A Cesar and a Horace. 
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ALWAYS GLAD. 
When he opened his eyes each morning 
He was glad to be awake; 
He was glad when called to breakfast, 
And ready his place to take. 
oo 
He was glad to hear the school bell, 
And glad when called to his class, 
For he always had his lessons, 
Whatever might come to pass. 
He was glad at recess and noontime, 
And always on hand for play; 
And glad to be going homeward, 
When school was closed for the day. 


He was glad to help his mother, 
And frolic with little Fred; 
And when he was tired and sleepy, 
He was glad to go to bed. 
DELIA HART STONE. 


* 
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AN UNFORTUNATE DAY. 


Teddy commenced the day by break- 
ing his mamma's cut glass perfume 
bottle. He had gone into her room to 
say good morning to her, and was 
leaning against the dressing - table, 
when over went the bottle on the floor, 
broken into twenty pieces. a 

‘Dear me!” said he. ‘I don’t know 
how that happened, mamma. I'm just 
as sorry as I can be.” 

“It will do no good to cry about it, 
only you should be more careful, 
Teddy,” said mamma. “Now run 
down-stairs and see if you can help 
Bridget with the breakfast.”’ 

“Good morning, Bridget, can I help 
you ?”’ he asked when he reached the 
kitchen. 

“Yes, you little dear, you can take 
that cup of cream down cellar, if you 
want to,” she replied, pleased with his 
sudden helpfulness. ‘‘But be careful 
and don’t spill it. We will need it for 
tea.”’ 

“Yes,” said Teddy. 

He wished Bridget wouldn’t always 
tell him to be careful of things. 

As he passed the pantry window he 
saw Fred Bates walking down the 
street. 

In a twinkling the cup was set on a 
chair and Teddy was running to meet 
him. . 

“That cream will be all right,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘I must ask him if 
he can go fishing in Willow Brook 
this afternoon.” 

When he came back he found the 
cup oa the chair, empty, and Clover, 
the cat, contentedly licking the cream 
from her whiskers. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Teddy, “I do 
have the worst time. I s’pose we'll 
have to eat our strawberries ‘thout 
cream.”” 

“You may come to the breakfast- 
table if you think you can get through 
without any accidents,” said brother 
Tom, who was fond of teasing 
people. 

Teddy did succeed very well, only 
spilling some sugar on the table-cloth instead of 
on his oatmeal. After breakfast his mamma sent 
him out in the garden to play. 





“T guess I’ll hoe the corn,” he said to himself. 


“It looks very needy, and papa will be pleased 
if I do.” 

He had chopped off nearly a third of the tender 
sprouts when Tom stopped him. 

“I can’t seem to do anything right to-day,’ he 


said. “I think I’ll lie down under the cherry- 
tree.’ Pretty soon he dropped asleep, and slept 
until noon. 


When he went into the garden after dinner, he 
saw Clover crossing the lower end of the garden 
near the fence. 

‘(Mamma said there was a mouse in the attic,”’ 
Teddy said to himself. ‘TI’ll take her up now, so 
she can catch it.’’ 

He ran after her, and just when he thought he 
had his hand on her, she slipped through the hole 
in the fence he had forgotten to tell his papa about. 
“Just my luck,” he said with a disgusted look. 

About two o’clock Fred Bates appeared with 
his fishing-pole and bait box. 

“Are you ready, Ted ?”’ he called. ‘“You needn’t 
bring bait along, for I’ve enough for both of us.” 

“All right,’’ answered Teddy. “I guess I'll 
take my big hooks along to catch some whoppers.”’ 

So off they started, Lucky, Fred’s spaniel, 
frisking along in front. When they reached the 
cool shade of Willow Brook, they “rigged up” in 
a hurry. 

“T know we can catch some fish in that pool by 


| the bank. It looks so dark and deep,” said Fred. | 


| “I’m going out on those little stepping-stones 
| in the middle,”’ said Ted. 

“You'll fall off. See if you don’t. 
here,”’ advised Fred. 

“I’m not as "fraid as some people are,’ 
| Ted with a lofty air. 

He reached the stones safely and both boys fished 
| silently for a few minutes. All of a sudden Fred 
jerked his line quickly, and landed a little perch. 
As Ted whirled around to see what had happened, 
he lost his balance and fell headlong into the 
water. ‘ 

Fred screamed and jumped up and down wildly 
on the bank, crying, ‘‘Help! Water! Drowned!” 
Lucky plunged into the pool and seized Ted by 
his coat-sleeve, and after a few minutes’ hard 
struggle, he landed him safely. 
| ‘Are you hurt?’ inquired Fred, anxiously. 
‘Shall I call somebody to carry you home ?”’ 
“No, I think I can walk,” Ted said faintly. 
“I think we'd better run so you won’t catch 
cold. Here, put on my jacket,” said Fred. 
When they were half-way home they met Tom, 


, 


said 
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| if I had been up the rest of the day. 





who carried Ted in his arms the rest of the way. 
As mamma was tucking him in bed, after giving 


| him some hot tea, he said to her: 
Better stay | 
| 


“T think it was just as well I fell into the water, 
mamma. I’d have broken my head or something 
I’ve been so 
unfortunate to-day.” 

“T think that my little man has been careless | 
instead of unfortunate,’’ said mamma. ‘‘You think 
it over, and see if you don’t agree with me.”’ 


—_—- 


SPRING CLEANING. 


Three merry sisters, taking turns together, | 

Scour and shake and scrub and paint in every kind | 
of weather. 

Busy, noisy March begins: ‘First of all, you know, 

I must wash the gullies down, and sweep away the | 
snow. 

Sister April, come behind, when the floor is clean, 

Spread your nice new carpet down, soft and fresh 
and green. 

Then at last, dear little May, just remember, please, 

To hang the snow-white curtains up from the 
cherry-trees.” E. H. T. 


<> 
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“Aren't they lovely?” 


CATKINS. 


Pussies on the willow tree, 
Sleek and soft as soft can be, 
Pussies gray, 
All the day 
Basking in the sun’s warm ray; 
Tell me, do you ever purr 
When the south wind strokes your fur, 
Little wee 
Velvety 
Pussies on the tree? 


Oe 


A WATERPROOF BED. 





“Anything new this morning, Janet,’’ said Aunt 
May’s cheery voice as she came in to see the little 
invalid. 

“Not a single thing, auntie, except that those | 
-homely brown horse-chestnut branches are coated | 
with ice. I was so tired of them as they were.”’ 

‘But they blow up in such a friendly way, and | 
nod through the window to you, Janet.” 

“I know, but they’re only stupid old sticks. | 
I'd like them if they had any green leaves.”’ 

“Why, they have some green leaves, Janet, 
only you can’t see them.” 

“Oh, where ?”’ 

‘I'll tell you some time, can’t stop to-day.”’ 

The next day Aunt May brought Janet four of | 
the little brown twigs. ‘‘Keep them in warm 
water, Janet, and watch them. Don’t touch the | 
sticky little knobs for a week.” 

Not a sign of a green leaf for two days, only | 


| 
| 
| 





| dropped off in the fall. 


|me some more, I don’t think they're stupid any 
longer.”’ 


sticks with horseshoe-like scars. Nota green leaf 
for two days more, but certainly the knobs were 
swelling. Three days more and the sticky scales 
were separating. Janet called the knobs buds, 
because they were opening just like flower-buds. 

When Aunt May came the next day, she said, 
“Let's hurry up the opening of a bud, Janet, and 
see whether there are any green leaves.” 

So they took out one of the twigs, and Aunt 
May gave Janet a darning-needle for taking the 
bud apart. Then Janet began to take off little 
sticky brown scales, then some softer scales, then 
she came to a soft, woolly ball. 

“Oh my!" as the needle took off some of the 
downy covering, ‘‘I do believe, auntie, here’s a 
leaf. Itis! Such a funny leaf; it’s all folded up 
and looks like a hand. Each finger will unfold, 
too. And there’s another leaf, and another.” 

Sure enough, there were three little downy 
leaves, and best of all a flower-cluster bud in 
the middle. 

“You didn’t know they were there, did you, 
Janet? They’ve been there ever since the leaves 
The mother tree put all 
these little baby leaves in their beds to sleep until 
warm weather. She tucked them all in with these 
nice woolly blankets, and then wrapped them up 
in a waterproof,—more than you have on your 
“I guess they need a waterproof when some- 
times there’s iceallover them. Wish you'd bring 





Gertrupe L. Stone. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Ete. 


1. 
MARCH PI. 


“Ha, Chamr! ew wonk huto tra 
Dnki-teedrah, tipse fo yulg koslo nda sarteth, 
Dna, tou fo gisth, rat ringuns Larpi’s toslive.” 
—Lenhe Nuht 
2. 
A CURIOSITY. 


A timekeeper that never ticked, 
That had no pendulum, 

That told the time and made no sound, 
But was forever dumb, 


That had no wheels or ratchets strange, 
No weights, no springs, no bell, 

No figures on its dial plate, 
Yet marked the time quite well. 


It regulated home affairs, 
Or church, or school, or store, 
Yet had no hands, no feet, no face, 
This mystery of yore. 


3. 
A MILITARY PUZZLE. 


The second blank is like the first; the 
third like the fourth, and the fifth like 
the sixth. 


“There,” said the ——, “orders I give 
Ina —— way of command.” 


* Oh,” said the ——, “the —— part 
Of the army will understand.” 


* A — opinion of his own 
Each —— had, if the truth were known. 


4. 
EASY ENIGMA. 


My first is in May, but not in June; 
My next is in pipe, but not in tune; 
My third is in revel, but not in fun; 
My fourth is in doing, but not in done; 
My fifth is in laugh, but not in mock; 
My sixth is in fright, but not in shock; 
My seventh is in rolic, but not in glee; 
My eighth is in you, but not in me; 

My last is in lock, but not in key. 


When you find my whole you will laugh 
till you’re double, 
To think you have taken all this trouble. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 
Ten Hard Whims.—C. 


Like a roaring beast of prey 

In we come, and how we sting! 
But at last we pass away 

Like a gentle, bleating thing. 


6. 
ENTANGLED WORDS. 
One Letter Omitted. 


1. Mulbe. 4. Breala. 
2. Paces. 5. Graul. 
8. Reconn. 6. Dirthaw. 


One letter has been omitted from each 
of the above groups. When the miss 
ing letters have been supplied, and the 
letters then properly transposed, the 
first group will spell a word meaning 
modest; the second group, to avoid; 
the third group, solicitude; the fourth 
group, a certain study; the fifth, com. 
mon or low; the sixth, to retire. 


7. 
RIDDLE. 

Two parts of an ox produce a city 

That to you all is well known. 
And this same city produces hats 

That make its name their own. 
These parts of the ox also produce 

A fowl! of a certain kind. 
Now what are the parts, and what is the 


fowl, 
And the city I have in mind? 


8. 
ENIGMA. 


Mabe! was sick, and her mother was 
anxious to find out what she had eaten 
that had caused the illness. So she 
asked her: 

“Was it , showing that you are easily influ- 
enced, unstable?” 
“Was , showing that you have a motive for 








your doings?’ 

“Was it , referring to some locality ?” 

Mabel replied that it was neither of these, nor 
was it , 80 as to commend herself to those for 
whose opinion she cared; nor ——, 80 as to prove 
this beyond doubt; nor , 80 as to describe the 
affair in full, even at the sacrifice of some degree 
of truth; nor ——, so as to deal with the matter in 
a business-like manner; nor ——, so as to weaken 
the entire effect by wrong-doing. 














Conundrums. 


Which is the meekest of the animal creation? 
The humble bee. 

What kind of lumber is much used for dining 
room furniture? Sideboards. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bad, in, age—Badinage. 

2. Canister, 

3. Main, gain, brain, plain, swain, vain, Jane, 
drain, crane, strain, Dane, vein, pain. rain, fain, 
deign, lain, raing pane, wane, sprain, wain, train. 

4. March, arch, arc. 


5. § P E BR M 
ee vu £ 
tT Ho U M OB 
8 NIP E 
mst N OB 
F R ON D 
T @zR SB 


6. 1. Bladder, ladder, adder. 2. Scream, cream, 
ream. 3. Shale, hale, ale. 4, Spare, pare, are. 
5. Plate, late, ate. 6. Trice, rice, ice. 7. Braid, 
raid, aid. 8. Crate, rate, ate. 

q. “Joy and Temperance and Repose 

Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 
— Longfellow. 

“Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices.” 

—Emerson. 
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** WARM -HANDERS.”’ 


The article in The Companion of January 10, 1895, 
on the introduction of lucifer-matches and the fire- 
making and fire-keeping means which preceded 
these useful little articles, has called out an inter- 
esting account, from the Rev. H. C. Hamilton, of 


Richwood, Ohio, of a device which was employed | 


in his family, in his youth. In those early and | 


matchless days, every boy learned well the art of 
so covering fire in the ashes that it would not go | 


out overnight. But nevertheless it sometimes 
became necessary to “borrow fire,” or carry it to 
a camp; and in such cases, the ordinary method 
in which it was done is thus described by Mr. 
Hamilton: 


When one of us boys wished to carry fire to the 
sugar camp, or with us on a hunt for rabbits, opos- 
sums, or Coons, we would get as much tow from 
a hogshead in the barn as we could carry in one or 
both hands. We would flatten this out into some- 
what the same shape as that of one of our mother’s 
shortcakes, lay the tow on the hearth, and then 
drop into the centre of it a good solid coal, about 
the size of a hen’s egg. Then we gathered the tow | 
up into a knot, with the coal in the centre. 

This made a tow-ball, with a live coal in the centre | 

‘of it. We prevented the tow from burnin by the | 
pressure of the hand; and in this way could carry | 
a live coal for several hours. 

When everything was ready to start a fire, we 

opened the tow-ball and thus gave the fire air; "and 

e result was that the tow took fire, blazed up, and 
set fire to the kindling provided, We hada right 
fire at once 

But we had another use for our ball of fire and tow. 
We called it a “warm-hander.” When the weather 
was cold, and our mits were bad, or we had none, 
we would make these tow-balls and carry them 
with us as we went from — to place. 

We could put our ha im which we held the 
balls, in our pockets, and thus have a miniature 
stove in our “wampus,” or our trousers’ pockets. 
Our hands were thus protected from the cold, and 
we were ready at the same time to start a fire at a 
moment’s notice. 

1 am sure that I could now carry a ball of fire 
and tow with me a distance of sixteen miles, and 
then start a fire in two seconds from the time I 
arrived, and in the meantime have a cheap device 
that would put a lady’s muff to shame as a means 
of protecting the hands from cold. 


* 
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A BATTLE ECHO. 


It was in March, 1862, that the battle of Pea 
Ridge, in northwestern Arkansas, was fought. 
One would have supposed that the last echo of the 
fight, in which a large number of men lost their 
lives, must have been heard long ago; but this was 
not the case. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
relates that, one evening a year or two ago, 
William Delano, an old citizen of Madison County, 
Arkansas, , Loge er with his son William, encampe ad 
on the Pea Ridge battle-field. On rising coniy in 
the morning they made a big fire of logs, and were 
cooking their breakfast when a terrific explosion 
took place. 

A block of wood struck Mr. Delano in the head, 
knocking him down, and at the same time a stick 
from the camp-fire struck the younger man on the 
shoulders. 

They were not very seriously hurt; and when 
daylight came they found a cavity in the earth just 
under their camp-fire, where a ten or twelve-pound 
Parrot shell had been reposing just under the 
surface for more than thirty years. 

One of the wheels of the wagon had been some- 
what damaged by the explosion, but after catching 
their horses, whieh had ecamped i n fright, Delano 
and his son were able to proceed on their way. 

They thered up as many fragments of the 
shell as they could find, and preserved them as 
mementos of their warlike adventure in a time of 
profound peace. 


> 





ALMOST TOO SHARP. 


Alphonso Karr, the French novelist, had a great 
liking for sailors, with many of whom he was on 
terms of intimate friendship. Probably he had 
also a feeling of something like contempt for 
comfortable, worldly people of the “middle class,” 
the French bourgeois. One day, at a friend’s 
house, he dined unexpectedly with seven or eight 
strangers. 


Next to him sat a “rather pretty woman,” who at 
first seemed a little timid. Then as children do 
with dogs, Monsieur Karr says, finding he did not 
bite, she grew more talkative, and ended by saying: 

“They say a good many things about you 

“Indeed. Tell me what they are, and I will tell 
you whether they are true.” 

“Well,” said the woman, “my husband said to me 
the other day: ‘It is astonishing and provoking to 
see Monsieur Karr going with all sorts of people. 
I met him the other day at Honfleur, dining with 
some pilots.’” 

“Which is your husband?” asked the novelist. 

“The man at the end of the table, next the lady 
with the green hat.” 

“Ah, well, tell your husband that I dined at 
Honfleur with some pilots because those pilots 
were friends of mine, and more than that, men 
very skilful and brave. But tell him he is deceived 
when he says that I am seen with ‘all sorts of 
poor. ’ For example, no one ever saw me with 


THE OTHER KIND. 


Not long ago a well-dressed woman entered the 
savings-bank in a Western town, and told the clerk 
that she wished to deposit some money to the 
credit of George Sampson. 


Recognizing her as the wife of a man by that 
name, who already had an account open, the clerk 
rightly guessed that the money in question was to 

start an account for one of her children. 

“Ts he a minor?” he inquired. 

“Well, I guess not!” responded the depositor. 
indignantly. “That’s something we’ve never hac 
in our family yet! And if Georgie om any 
leanin’ toward it ~ Ty he gets old enough,—he aint 
but ten now,—I reckon his pa can tel him yarns 
about mines explodin’ and shafts fallin’ on top of 
folks, that’ll settle him quicker’n a wink!’ 


* = 
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“WHAT have you in the shape of oranges?” 
asked a customer; and he was inclined to be angry, 
when the grocer replied, “Well, we have basebal 
—Exchange. 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. ‘ 
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Warranted superior to i Bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 
more money for an inferior wheel. Insist on 
n be delivered from factory if agent hasn't it. 
Catalogue ‘‘|’’ Free by Mail. 


$85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
75. Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


ICYCLES. 


RE THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 











BEST IN THE WORLD. 












or durability and tor 
cheapness tis prepa - 
raion 1S uly unrwalled. 













The Ri ne Su 

Stove Py h in 
eakes for general 

blacking of a stove. 


n Paste 





Dr. =o 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 








Celebrated Rosedale 
Mandolin at 32,98 


Mahogany or walnut and maple, 7 ribs. 
deep shell, Y Sevelled top, inlaid soun 
hole, rosewood Sagerboard. inlaid posi- 
tion dots, ian model patent head ; sold 
by dealers usually at 756.00; 

Special ee Erees read- 







e ' 
&6.00 Violins, « « « « $2.98. 
7.50 Banjos, . + « «+ 4.98. 
6.00 Guitars, . .. - 3.38. 
3.50 Accordions, . . 1.98. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the best 
special values ever offered to the 
American — er" free to any 
address. . .« 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS. . 


Third Ave., 59h & 60th Sis., NEW YORK. 


Kombi . : 
Camera 
| $3.50 


a. a, oo 











ne! x2in. Weight4 oz.$ 
pictures w Ww: 1 =o ne loading. Made of seamless 
metal, oxidized sil Size of picture 1 in. 


The simplest couneen pon og Any boy or girl can use i 

Every instrument fully = a toy, but a 
practical camera. THE KomMBI t complete. $3. Roll 
of film (25 ex: ppoenres) > pis: extra. Bout develop your 


negatives if ted Beok 
Alfred Cc. >. Keanper, Mnfr., 208 Lake. oe Chicago} ] 
NCHES—. 36 Oxford 


peeseaw teavaraios Nt 


Beeman’s— _THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious for 
and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


THE MORCAN BROILER. 
No Smoke. No Odor. 




















PRICE $1.00. 
OF THE UNITED StAtie 
STATES. 
Broils Steaks, Ch e> Oysters, Fish, etc. and toasts 
to perfection. Adapted to any kind of Stove. 
Lasts a lifetime, You will enjoy your meals better. 
Endorsed by leading cooks. To introduce we will ship 
subject to approval on receipt of 25c. If you like it 
pay the express company balance, 75c., which in- 
cludes the express charges,and keep the broiler. We 
are a perfectly responsible concern and well known 
to the editor MORGAN MAN’F’G CO. 
of this paper. | 1012 Boyee Bldg, 112 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 


- (uticury 
SAP 


Purifies and Beautifies 
the Skin by restoring to 
healthy activity the 
CLOGGED, IRRITATED, IN- 
FLAMED, SLUGGISH, or 
OVERWORKED PORES. 


Sale greater than the combined sales of all other 
skin and complexion soaps. Sold Crongbout 
the world. Price 2c. PoTTER_DruG & CHEM 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 
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IN MEXICO. 


CHILDREN 


A writer in the Pall Mali Budget describes the 
work and play of Mexican children, who are 
apparently quite as active, in-spite of the tropical 
climate, as our own little ones. They are all artists 
of one sort or another. They Jove music, and more 
than that, are born with clever fingers, especially 
adapted to the sculptor’s work. They are indeed 
marvellous modellers. The wee brown fingers of 
Mexican babies mold the ruddy Mexican mud into 
babies darker than themselves, and very little 
children pinch and pat and poke moist clay or wax 
into statuettes, to be sold in the market-places. 


Here in the public bazaars the poorer children 
spend a great deal of their time. ey peddie the 
itttle clay and wax figures which their tiny hands 
have made; they hawk flowers and barter magnifi- 
cent fruits for copper coins; and they rush after 

ou, catch you by the skirt, and lure you back to 

eir parents’ ths. As a rule, they know one 
English sentence: ““Give me piney Ot 

In their devotion to music they seem to emulate 
the birds themselves. This is the unique morni: 
custom, whereby they pay back the little feathe 
warblers, song for song. 

hen day breaks in at the window of a 
Mexican home, the head of the house gallantly 
welcomes it by leaping out of bed. If he is very 
old or feeble, he at least manages to lift himself 
from his pillow, and then he begins to sing a song 
of praise. Ifa priest happens to be staying in the 
house, then it is he who starts the vocal symphony. 
But whoever ns it, all the household catches it 
up; the wife, the grown children, the half-grown 
children, the toddling babies and even the servant 
join this simple melody of praise. Out beyond the 
cabins, the adobe hut or the richly carv palace, 
the hewers of wood, the drawers of water, the 
tenders of grain or of flowers, join in the morning 
chorus. But sweetest of all those sweet Mexican 
= rings the treble pipe of the Mexican baby 
voice. 

Mexican children used to be trained to two 
industries in which they no longer engage. These 
were ru , and diving for coins; but these 
daring and remunerative sports are now prohibited 
by law. Not long ago a goodly number of boys 
were trained to run almost as soon as they could 
toddle alone. They inherited sup hips, strong 
thighs, tireless legs and nimble feet from their 
remote and their nearest ancestry. When they 

w to manhood, reaching also professional per- 
ion, they joined a corps which formed the only 
reliable messenger service of Mexico. These men 
often ran three hundred and fifty miles in four and 
a half days. They made round trips of seven 
hundred miles in nine days, for w ws were 
= by twenty-five or thirty silver Mexican 
ollars. But the old Mexican runners are dead, 
killed by their mad overwork, and the authorities 
are wise enough to have a a livelihood 
that invariably proved suicidal. 


-* 
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TALK WITHOUT PUNCTUATION. 


A New York Sun reporter has been trying to 
describe the conversational gifts of a stout lady 
whom he saw in an elevated railroad car in that 
city. She had a large mouth, he says, and in talking 
her lips “moved flutteringly,” like poplar-leaves in 
awind. She found an acquaintance in the car, and 
at once began: 


“ve inst been up calling on Lucy Powers she 
used to live over near us you know and I promised 
that as coon as she from her tower I'd run 
across and see her and this morn Mrs. Ebler 
told me she’d seen her on Broadway over here and 
so I just ragged out and came over right away.” 

That sentence, not unnaturally, put her out of 
breath, but she 

“I was ri 


recovered herself, and continued: 
surprised to find how cozily Lucy is fixed 
she has a real sweet little flat 
ture and lots of dainty things 


with rea] nice furni- 

about you 

know and though it wasn’t her calling day there 

were quite a number of owt nice people too 

looking at the thi picked up in their 

tower curiosities and such things you know and I 

pss a real nice cup of chocolate though I can’t say 

ue ; ~ pamea inthe afternoon I prefer tea don’t 
you * 

Once more she paused, and after what the reporter 
calls a “long, deep drau of breath through the 
open mouth,” she starte — : 

“I told William I’d call in for him when I left 
Lucy’s as he wants me to k at some undercloth- 
ing with him and he never so much as buys a ~ 
of socks now without first consulting me which is 
— complimentary you know though somewhat 
= when you have so many other things to look 
after I declare these cars do make such a row you 
can scarcely hear what an 
Franklin Street isn’t it we 


one is yom this is 
ome | ear I 
glad to have seen you come over right soon 


*m 80 
now 
won’t you I’ve had such a lovely time good-by.” 


Talkers of this long-breathed kind are robably 
found only in cities, and this article may therefore 
be of sp interest to country readers. 


* 
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SHARPLY ANSWERED. 


A rude man, not very intelligent, as the reader 
may guess, was chaffing a lady cousin somewhat 
younger than himself, but not so young as she had 
been, say ten or fifteen years before. 

“T say, Hatty,” he remarked, “why don’t you get 
married? If you don’t look out you'll get to be a 
back number.” 

“Oh, well,” answered his cousin, “if 1 had been 
as ete as your wife was, I should have 
been ed long ago.”—Exchange. 
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AS THEY SAW IT. 


It is noticeable that blind people generally talk 
as if they had the use of their eyes. A political 
discussion between two blind men wound up in 
this fashion: ‘ 

“T don’t look at it the way you do!” 

“T see youdon’t. But I’ve had my eyes opened.” 

“So’ve I mine, and I don’t think I shall see you 
pulling the wool over them, either!” 


* 
* 





A BENEFACTOR. 


“I owe more comfort,” said Mr. Johnson, ‘“‘to my 
shoemaker than I do to any other man.” 


“Why, how is that,” said Mr. Billings, “when 
you are always complaining about tight shoes?” 

“Well, every evening when I take off my shoes 
and put on my slippers, the comfort I feel is 
simply intense!” 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- KO D A KS ~— $100.00. 


tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
EASTIIAN KODAK COMPANY. 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


RSFeRSF2 
For Binding Skirts 


there is nothing equal to a good 


Worsted Braid. 


Much easier to put 
on and remove than 
any substitute. 
Always insist on 








For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean and giving an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landscape 














The house is within three-fourths of an hour, by rail 
of Boston, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 
a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attraetive in appearance, 
and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it at a very reasonable price and for much less than 
its original cost. 


An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 


For further particulars a letter, addressed to if 
Alden Geldert, Youth's Contpanton Office Boston, Mass. | | 
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BILL OPTFAREWilj| | Gitacitesn igen’ ho tye ten, 
Breakfast: wt) iy tions are. answered. We have gores <e Experimental Gar. 
LACTATED TooD. ce] ‘APO OTATO GS and nothing ove, ARS. 
Dinner: in cultivation there Ibi years and is their greatest v iety. 
Ss LACTATED Foop. % | pa KT ay Golden Band od Lily of Japan 
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ACTATED FOOD is the Standard Diet | 
for Babies of all ages. It is relished 
as well as Mother’s milk, often when noth- 
ing else can be retained by their delicate 


stomachs. It keeps them strong and well. 
A %ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2c. stamps to pay postage. Mention Companion. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


‘When You Buy * Corre 


A $6.00 98 
SUIT at =. 


Sizes 4 to 15 years. 


It is made of pure Wool 
Seotch Cheviots in Dark 


ble Knees and Seat; 

Patent Bands and Buttons. 
Every Suit is guaranteed 

and fully worth § 

Go. Special 
oney cheerfully refund. 

Suit found 








COFFEE POT, 


Buy the ROM E. 


ed for every 
unsatisfactory 


We will fill orders all 
Made from sheet copper, outside eason for our famous 
nickel-plated; inside lined with “Gold edal” Outfit, 
ure tin. Enamelled_ w han- consisting of Navy Blue 
les, always cold. No exposed Flannel Sailor Suit, Extra 
metal to burn the hand. Pants, Yacht Cap and Lan- 


ard and Whistle, adver- 
sed in COMPANION of 
Feb. 28th, at $1.62 


Handsome and Durable. 
Can be used on the steve and is 
an ornament to the le. 

Ask your dealer for the Rome or 
send to us for descriptive circular | 
and prices. 

YY. | 


COMPANY, Rome, 
LLL R LRM RRR RRR RRR ARAL RRR ARR RRR 


Victors 


Always bead! Why ? 





34 Ave., 59th & GOth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





ROME MFG. 


N. 










Because the VICTOR is the 
Easiest-running Bicycle in the 
World. Proved by the Victor 
Dynamometer —the only ma- 
chine on earth that actually 
measures the power required 
to run a Bicycle. 


This is why Victors lead. 
Send for 1895 Catalogue. 


Overman Wheel Co., 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Les Angeles. Portland. 


IN THE SPRING TIME, 


As thousands can testify, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes the 
weak strong, quickens the appetite, and builds up the system. 

“TI can testify to the merits of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a 
tonic and blood-purifier. As a farmer’s wife, having a young 
family to care for, [ know this medicine is excellent in the 
Springtime and that it truly makes the weak strong.’”’— 
Mrs. JULIA A. CHARTAIN, Leesville, Mo. 


+ AYER’S +* 


The Only World’s Fair Sarsaparilla. 
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3 
3 
3 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for Colds and Coughs, 
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lain Blue. Coats are Dou- | 
Pants have | 


at . es | 


a> BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 












CAN 
BE 
RELIED 
UPON 
FOR 
SERVICE, 
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NUBIAN 


Absolutely Fast Black 


Dress Linings. 


They satisfy the highest requirements for lining fine 
dresses and are inexpensive enough for all. Positively un 
changeable and will not crock or discolor by perspiration 


For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for this on the Selvage of every yard: 


slch 


Céte Cisse Yel 








If you wish the old original 
quality of Rogers Spoons, 







Forks, Knives, etc., accept 
only those which are stamped 
PRs She 


) 
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Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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UNDERWOOD'S 


Deviled Ham : 


is put up in the above style cans, each 
label bearing the 


Trade-Mark of Red Devil. 


For thirty years this brand has been unsur- 
passed for Purity and Delicacy of Flavor, 
making the finest sandwiches. 


For Omelettes and Scrambled Eggs. 


To impart a delicious flaver and make 

them « panty appetizing, add this brand 

of Deviled Ham. . ° . ° ° ° 
For Dressings. 

Chicken Tuckey and all Fowl have a 

eculiarly satis ying relish when this 

Jeviled Ham is added to the stuffing. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
Send 15c. for a Small Can by Mail. 
WM. UNDERWOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. : 
WWW 
$255.00 FOR EARLY TOMATOES. 
ad ; This wonderful arly bi - has 


4 great success for earlimess, 
ness and quality. Perfect 
been produced in =~ 

lor 





h We own it all. 
a= SYuLEasAD CABBAG 
is al) head and sure to , of large size, excellent 
ong o gece Teees*- is have hed 
Jat Apees CLIMBING © 
w variety tt - 
wire netting, or any sup; 5to8 feet. Fruits early 
nod a vondeifal cur excellent for 
pick! cones aw curlonity. 
EA Yy moe NEPOTA soy n-given 
and it. A 
° Slanted Early Fortune 5 weeks 
t a ™ 


ret 


’ hey 

red together, Fortune 
yielding over three times as 
many, quality excellent, and 
sure to be a favorite 


We wanta 


with Potato. (Cannot be obtain 
elsew' One Potate is worth 


bage, Japanese (limhing Cucum- 

ber, and one whole Early lortune 

Potato (packed from frost) with @WEEKSrromP 

a Garden Annual, (nothing blished like {t) for only 25 eente, 
C7 If vou seud silver or M. O. we will add Free a Floral 

Calendar for 1895, a work of artin colors Order atonce. Address 

FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 51, Rose Mill, 
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A Sudden Change of Weather wil) often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Ade. 
e Turquo Z: 
FLOWER SEEDS 28.2%) wylg mewrircn: 15 Cents 
nnualis a 
0 CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Mfrs., Attleboro, Mass, 


working, and even older persons will find it an w and bloom this season, for only 12c¢. Pansy, 
unusually pleasant game. It is calculated to make Fintox Verbena, Pinks, Petunia, Aster, Balsam. 3 rm 
66 
Nox-’em-All 
Spring and Summer 


the stiffest people grow talkative and merry as they | Ponette, Sweet Peas and Sweet ~ Mise C 
$6.00 COMBINATION 


LIPPINCOTT, 819 & 925 Sixth St. So., Minneapolis, Minn: 
wander round the room discussing the meaning of , rege ; 
the numbered objects. Cc. R. 8. WOWOWOWOWOWOW WY WS 3 
SUIT. 
For Boys from 3 to 16 years of age. 


* Z F ? Combination means Bult, extra 
tech. 


duced the Cop oe ——. e have not re- 
Barbours’ Dolls. 


eatly improved 
A Complete Set of 12 Dolls for 


and make, mly stric ly all- 
ool materials used. 5-00 sent C. 0. D. 
f order 
3 Two-Cent Stamps. 
oe our large advertisement describing 
an 


we 
subject to inspection. ed prepaid 
send $5.50. 

illustrating each of them in THE 


Double-Breasted Reefer, wre og e- 
ComPANION of March arst.) 


paid send Money refunded if Suit is in any 
How they Can be Obtained, 


way unsatisfactory. 
Full Line of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
The complete set of Twelve Dolls ( 5 in. 
high), each lithographed in beautiful col- 


Spring Catalogue sent on application. 
ors representing different characters, viz: 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 
Ameriea, Ireland. 








| 5. A toothpick and a lampwick laid on some 
papers—‘“Pickwick Papers,” by Charles Dickens. 

| 6. A doll with long hair, dressed as a boy wearing 

|a big collar—“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by Mrs. 

| Burnett. 


These are only a few hints to set young minds to 


BEAUTIFUL ANCHOR PIN. *styicr* 


Heavy Sterling Plate with Genuine 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight paws. Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woaty issue of the paper. Al 
additional pages over cig! t—which is the number 
ven for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
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TERRIBLE BEES. eee 
Not far from Jabalpur, in the highlands of Cen- 
tral india, the Nerbudda River boils along, deep 
and sullen, for two miles, between sheer walls of 
pure white marble a hundred feet in height. Here 
and there the white limestone is seamed by veins 
of dark green volcanic rock, a contrast which 
enhances the purity of the surrounding marble. 
ment for The m ion, sons by goal, As the visitor to these marble rocks is poled up 
shou made in a Fost-offtice Money-Order, Manx | th in a flat-bottomed punt, he gives himself 

Cheek, or Draf Express Money-Order. Wien | the gorge P 
+ oF Th rs ‘0a BE 00 i 4 = to the admiration of the marvellous scene of beauty. 

5 08 

required to register letters whenever requested to| But there is “a fly in the amber.” Numerous 
colonies of bees, whose combs are attached to 


do 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is ledges of the rocks, are easily disturbed, 
en come down in angry swarms on the 


— gare to wear & nae. throgeh the onvecene 

an ost, or else it is stolen. Fersons who An English engineer, Mr. Boddington 

Sa ee ¢ ee Ban OSS their own | was in a boat with a companion sounding the river 
. for a projected crossing of a railroad. veral of 

= party were on the plateau above, shooting at 
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Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your ** My Country ’Tis of Thee.’’ 


name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ing money to strangers 
to renew tubscrip ona. Tenewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who su has 

months. The 

h of time will 

he Agent—and 


received the paper for from one to two 
receiving of the pa er for that len; 
be a guarantee of the honesty of 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
Fungy MASON & COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue, 
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INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. 


Infantile convulsions are traceable to a great 
variety of causes, most of which lose their influence 
as the child increases in years. Among them may 
be mentioned intestinal irritation,—whether from 
improper food, constipation or worms,—flatulence 
and griping, teething, fright and cold. 

As may be seen from the character of the causes, 
convulsions in the young child are often only 
transitory in their effects, and pass off without 
involving any. part of the system in disease, 
although this is by no means always the case. 

Itis also apparent that many cases of convulsions 
arise from a neglect of simple hygienic laws, and 
are amenable to correspondingly simple treatment. 

One of the first things to be done in a case of 
convulsions is to alleviate the irritation of the 
nervous system, which is almost always the cause 
of the trouble. This is best done by immersing 
the child in a bath of warm water, which may be 
made slightly stimulating, if required, by the 
addition of a teaspoonful or two of mustard. 

We must, of course, exercise due care that the 
child does not get chilled, and when taken from the 
bath he is to be wrapped in blankets immediately, 
no matter what the season of the year, and put to 
bed. He will generally fall at once into a quiet 
slumber. 

When the cause of the convulsions is ascertained, 
we should lose no time in beginning treatment 
against it. 

If the bowels are constipated, they should be 
relieved by proper medicine, and the diet should 
be so regulated that danger from this source will 
be lessened in the future. 

Teeth that are pressing upon the gums sufficiently 
hard to cause them to turn blue, should be helped 
along with the lance. 

Nothing can be more efficacious than the warm 
bath in breaking up a cold or in soothing the nerves 
of a frightened child. 

In children of peculiarly nervous temperament 
great care is sometimes necessary to ascertain the 
cause of the convulsicns; a very slight irritation 
often starts a train of events which, unless we are 
fortunate enough to check it, may imperil the child 
with serious organic disorder. 
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HOW TO PLAY “BOOKS AND 
THEIR AUTHORS.” 


The titles of twelve books are decided upon by 
the hostess, who furnishes a sheet of paper to each 
of her guests. One page is marked “Titles,” the 
other “Authors,” and on each are the figures from 
one to twelve in a column. 

She has previously numbered twelve objects in 
the room, each of which represents the title of a 
well-known book. The players are to guess the 
titles of the books from the objects, and write the 
tities and authors’ names on their papers opposite 
the corresponding numbers. Whoever makes the 
largest number of correct guesses receives a prize. 

The books must be chosen to suit the reading of 
the players, and a great deal of cleverness may be 
shown in the selection of the objects to represent 
them. 

Here are a few suggestions for young players: 

1. Place a hand-glass with the number reflected 
in it, to signify, “Through the Looking-Glass,” by 
Lewis Carroll. 

2. Picture of any well-known Frenchman,— 
Napoleon will do,—signifying, ““A Gentleman of 
France,” by Stanley Weyman. 

8. A full-blown rose—‘A Rose in Bloom,” by 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

4. A bow of orange ribbon with the number 
pinned to it—*A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” by 
Amelia Barr. 


lue-rock pigeons that build in the cliffs. 

The shooting irritated the bees, and they attacked 
the two men in the boat below, and forced them to 
seek protection by taking to the water. The com- 
panion eluded the stinging insects by diving under 
water, remaining there for a long time, and, at last, 
hiding in a cleft of the rock. 

But Boddington, although also a practised swim- 
mer, was never lost sight of by the exasperated bees 
and in the end was drowned, and his y carried 
down the stream. It was recovered, and buried 
above the cliff under a marble slab cut from the 
rock under which he had met his death. 

Captain Forsyth, of the Bengal Staff, who tells 
the sad story, says that he has several times been 
attacked by this species of bees, the Bonhra ( Apis 
dorsata), while riding h forest tracts. 

Once his baggage animals and servants were 
attacked and scattered in py direction. One 
pony who could not get rid of his load was killed 
on the spot, and many of the men and ponies were 
so severely stung as to be laid up for several days. 
In the Mutiny days a large force of troops, horse 
fon ney were routed by a swarm of these terrible 

nsects. 


THE CHERRY-STONE. 


It is a suggestive fact that not the orator, nor the 
artist, nor the poet, but the musician, whe is both 
player and composer, calls out the most exagge- 
rated expressions of hero-worship from women. 
Liszt’s feminine pupils treasured a hair picked 
from his coat-collar, and made a fetish of anything 
he had handled. 


Perhaps the emotional nature of music gives 
such intense pleasure to women that they cannot 
help making too much of the musician. An amus- 
ing illustration of this sort of hero-worship is 
ome with Charles Gounod, the composer of 
“Faust. 

One day a lady, an intense admirer of the com- 
yore, paid him a visit in his large, handsome study. 

m the mantelpiece she noticed a cherry-stone, 
which she took, and had it set as a brooch, sur- 
rounded by diamonds and pearls. 

Several weeks later the lady again visited Gounod, 
and calling his attention to the brooch, told him 
what she had done. 

“But, madam,” said the musician, “I never eat 
cherries; the stone you found on the mantelpiece 
was from a cherry eaten by my servant Jean.” 


MUSICAL SIGN. 


A ruddy-faced man, evidently a somewhat recent 
arrival in America, with his broadly smiling wife 
on his arm, stood gazing at some Chinese hiero- 
glyphics which hung at the door ofa laundry. 


“Dinnis,” said the woman, after a long stare at 
the as sign, “fwhat be thim little figgers? 
Be they notes, or fwhat, I dunno.” 

“Notes, avy coorse; fwhat ilse c’d they be?” 
—_ the man, without hesitation. 

“Rade thim aff t’ me, Dinnis,” demanded the 
wife, after another stare. 

“Naw,” said the man, firmly, “that Oi’ll not, fer 
it’s quare notes they are intoirely, an’ it’s mesilf 
that’s out av practice. But had Oi me flute, Norah,” 
he added, in a conciliatory tone, “had Oi me flute, 
Oi’d play thim fer yez in a minute, darlin’.” 


OLD BIRDS. 
A Georgia correspondent sends to The Companion 
the true story of two old geese: 


Mrs. Nancy Elder, a lady living near Griffin, 
Spaulding County, Georgia, has a pair of geese 
that were given to her as a bridal present by her 
mother forty-seven years ago. ey were pro- 
cured for that purpose from a neighbor, and are 
supposed to be at least a half-century old. 

e old goose has faithfully contributed eggs to 
the family table for all these years, having laid last 
spring, and aupetring to be good for some time 
= e gander has not been so fortunate. He 
ost One eye some years ago, and recently a small 

boy knocked out the other one. In his blind 
old age, , he has been deserted, for Mrs. Elder 
has just bought Mother Goose a new mate. 


FOR HER COLOR. 

It was a great event for Daisy when her little 
sister was born. Her delight was unbounded, At 
the same time she felt a great increase of age and 
dignity, and announced to her mamma that she no 
longer wished to be called Daisy, but by her own 
name—Isabel. 

“We called you Daisy when you were the baby,” 
said mamma, “‘because you were so fair and sweet 
that you reminded us of a daisy. Can you not 
think of some pretty flower that your little sister 
resembles?” 

Le me meditated for some time, and then gravely 
replied: 

“T think we might call her Currant.” 


A LITTLE EXAGGERATED. 


The witty George Canning, illustrating the Hiber- 
nian tendency, when excited, to hurry beyond the 
limits of good sense, tells this anecdote: 


An Irish divine, preaching against the vice of 
swearing, and denouncing its prevalence in a 
certain town, said in the height of declamation: 

“Even the little children that can neither speak 
nor walk run about the streets blaspheming.” 
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Flower Girl, Orange Blossoms. Grapes. 
Little Buttercup. Boy Sailor, 
15th Century, 18th Century. 18th Century. 
They are made of heavy, strong paper 
that will endure an immense amount of 
handling. The complete set will be sent 
to any address on receipt of 3 Two-cent 
Stamps. Mailed from N. Y. Office only. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
218 Church St., New York City. 5 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 


s>. On this Continent, have 


* HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS | 


in Europe aa Antica 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


' . used in say, of their ————- 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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This is America as played on the 


Autoharp 


which is played by figures. The chords 
are made for the player by a simple pres- 
sure of the finger upon the chord , Tep- 
resented by plain figures, and a sweep of the 
strings with the other hand. To practise 
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Style 2%. Price $5.00. 

is pleasure, because no discord is possible. 
The magic words in connection with 
Autoharp are ‘‘ EASY to Play.’’ 

We manufacture eight styles and sizes, 
ranging in price from $1 -50 to $150.00. 

Our story, ‘‘ How the Autoharp Cap- 
tured the Family,” tells all about it, 
sent FREE, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. A, 110 East 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Decorate Your Home 





With the most artistic Wall Papers ever pro- 
duced by American Machinery. Recently we 
awarded $1,000 in prizes for the best eight 
designs of those most practical for home deco- 
ration of the nine hundred patterns submitted. 


Alfred Peats 


Prize 


Wall Papers 


Represent the height of American Art in 
Wall Paper Decoration. They give to 
your rooms a refinement and an artistic 
effect that other papers cannot furnish. 


These Prize Designs can be pur- 
chased ONLY of us or our Agents. 
In addition to these patterns we have 
ONE MILLION rolls of Wall Paper 


for Parlors, Halls, Bedrooms, Offices, Churches 
and Public Buildings, from three cents a roll up. 


SAMPLES’ FREE 





Together with our Guide, “How to Paper and Economy 
in Home Decoration,” to any one sending description 
of different rooms for which Wall Paper is needed. 


State height of the rooms, and color effect desired. 


Our Samples will prove to you that we sell 


Paper cheaper than any other dealer. 


Wall 


Agents Make Money by selling our Wall Papers. 





If you have time to sell our 


Prize Designs and others, we will send you our Agent’s 
Sample Books on receipt of $1.00 with your refer- 
ence, and it will pay you a good profit for the effort 


you made. Send to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, 130's‘Tss'West madison St. CHICAGO. 
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HERON AND HAWKE. 





Last summer, when canoeing on the Oromocto 


River, in New Brunswick, I had, writes a con- | 


tributor, an opportunity of observing the fighting 
tactics of the blue heron. Among the long, thick 
grasses which border the stream in its lower | 


your half-yearly visit, last spring. Your visits | 
were the events of hid life. There were no others,” 
said the doctor. 

“Last spring? Oh, yes; I took my family then | 
to California.” 

“T urged him,” said the doctor, ‘‘to run down | 
to see you on your return, but he would not go.” 

‘No. He never felt at home in the city.” 

The judge remembered that he had not asked 
his father to come down. The old gentleman did 
not fit into the life of his family, who were modern | 
and fashionable. Ted was ashamed of his grand- | 
father’s wide collars; and Jessie, who was a fine | 
musician, scowled when she was asked to sing | 
the Portuguese Hymn every night. The judge | 
humored his children, and had ceased to ask sae | 


portions, we saw one of these splendid birds | father into his house. 


standing disconsolately. 
Instead of sailing off at our approach, he paid 


no attention to us whatever until my brother, who | whose own home was luxurious. 


was in the bow of the canoe, sprang ashore not 
ten feet from where the bird was standing. Then 
he attempted to make off with long, ungainly 
strides, and we saw that he had been ‘‘winged’’ 
by some passing hunter. - 

When he found that he could not escape us by 
running, he gave a fierce squawk and turned at 
bay, drawing his long neck back upon his 
shoulders, and threatening with the keen javelin 
of his mighty beak. The quality of this weapon 
we had no mind to try, so we cheated the plucky 
bird by offering him the blade of a paddle. 

As he delivered his lightning stroke, which left 
a deep dent in the hard white-maple blade, I 
seized the snakelike neck in a steady grasp, and 
the prize was ours. A coat thrown over them 
subdued the flapping of the partly disabled wings, 
and the long legs we tied together with a hand- 
kerchief. "We placed the bird in the canoe, ahead 
of the middle bar; and behind the bow paddler’s 
back we stood a broad piece of board as a shield. 

In this fashion we continued our journey; and | 
every time my brother looked around suddenly, | 
so as to alarm the bird, that coiled neck would 
straighten out like a flash, and the hard beak 
strike a terrific blow on the shielding board. 

When we came to camp we tied the heron by 
the leg to a stake, some fifty feet from the tent, on 





a swampy patch by the water, where he could 
amuse himself with fishing. We were fishing 
ourselves, however, very successfully, and with | 
our surplus kept the bird well supplied. There | 
were always two or three chub or small pickerel 


content. 


The farmhouse was in order, and scrupulously | 


| Clean; but its bareness gave a chill to the judge, 


The deaf old | 
woman, who had been his father’s servant, sat 
grim and tearless by the side of the coffin. 

‘“‘Martha was faithful,’ whispered the doctor, | 
‘but she’s hard. I don’t suppose she spoke to him | 
once in a week. His life was very solitary. The | 
neighbors ame young. He belonged to another 
generation.” 

He reverently uncovered the coffin, and then 


- beckoning to Martha, went out and closed the door. 


The judge was alone with his dead. 

Strangely enough, his thought was still of the | 
cold bareness of the room. Those hacked wooden 
chairs were there when he was a boy. It would | 
have been so easy for him to have made the house | 
comfortable—to have hung some pictures on the | 
wall! How his father had delighted in his | 
engravings, and pored over them! 

Looking now into the kind old face with the 
white hair lying motionless on it, he found 
something in it which he had never taken time to | 
notice before—a sagacity, a nature fine and sen- 
sitive. Here was the friend, the comrade whom | 
he had needed so often! He had left him with | 
deaf old Martha for his sole companion! 

There hung upon the wall a photograph of a | 
young man with an eager, strong face, looking 
proudly at a chubby boy on his knee. The judge 
saw the strength in the face. 

‘‘My father should have played a high part in 
life,’ he thought. ‘There is more promise in his 
| face than in mine.” 

In the desk were a bundle of old account-books 
which showed the part he had played. Records 
| of years of hard drudgery on the farm; of work 
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Cosa Colds or Huskiness 
of the Throat can be relieved 


AS MIREE REAL WAA 


THE NAME 
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Immediately 


BY THE USE OF 


Mrs. 
Dinsmore’s 
Cough and 
Croup 
Balsam. 


It operates by dissolving the congealed phlegm 
and causing free expectoration. Persons troubled 
with that unpleasant tickling in the throat will 
find immediate relief by taking one dose. 


Price 25 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 


"BEST 
® HEATING. 


Made by WEIN STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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The glorious shades and combination of 
colors, attending She oes comin: ont a going of — 
— of Day,” are ri ‘Mi x- 


“Dwart and Climbing Nasturtiums. 


Tnstend of selling the mixture of the 
ers, we select the scarcer and more 
nutiful named kinds, and assort them our- 
selves. Some of the colors are white, pink, 
rose, scarlet, crimson, brick, claret, garnet, 
orange, primrose, yellow, spotted, striped and 
countless combinations of these and other 
shades. They are easily grown from seed, and 
no other annual produces such continuous 
brilliancy of effect” from June until October. 
The more the flowers are picked, the more 
abundantly the lants produce them. email 
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lying within his reach, and he appeared fairly 
‘in winter and summer and often late at night 


About noon of the day following, as we were | to pay John’s school-bills; and to send John to 
lying hidden in the shade of a choke-cherry | Harvard. One patch of ground was sold after 
thicket, commanding a good view of our captive, | | another to keep John while he waited for practice ; 
we suddenly marked a dark shadow sweeping to give him clothes and luxuries which other 
across the sunlit level of the shore. At the same| young men in town had, until but a meagre 


Breck’s Nasturtium Mixture, 5c. pkge, 15c. oz. ; 
. Please mention whether Dwarf or 

Climbing are wante 

Our 1395 illustrated catalogue mailed free. 
Replete with news about novelties, standard 
varieties of flowers and vegetable seeds and 
the most agoroved agricultural and horti- 
cultural implements. 

it contains particulars of our unique offer 





moment the heron crouched slightly, and drew 
his head far back, with the point of his beak 
presented skyward. At his very feet lay a large | 
chub, shining in the sun. 

The next instant appeared a small fish-hawk, 
swooping upon the fish. Before he could rise with 
the booty, however, the heron’s beak descended 
upon him like a miniature pile-driver, tumbling | 
him over and stripping the feathers from his 
shoulder. It was a somewhat glancing stroke, or 
it would surely have disabled the robber, who, 
furious at the unexpected overthrow, quickly 
recovered himself and pounced upon the heron. | 

The heron was quite ready. As his head darted | 
forward to meet the attack, his wings spread with | 
a strong sweep, as if to add impetus to the thrust. | 
If the disabled pinion had not marred the accuracy | 
of the stroke, I cannot but think the fish-hawk | 
must have been transfixed and slain; as it was, 
the point of the beak plowed a deep wound up 
under the hawk’s wing, yet failed to stay his 
onslaught. | 

At this moment we rushed to the assistance of 
our bird, considering that he had acquitted 
himself quite well enough for a wounded captive ; 
and as the hawk was flapping hurriedly away, a 
shot from my brother’s gun brought him down. 
An examination of his wounds convinced us that 
our heron, had it not been for his broken wing, 
would have needed none of our help in handling 
his antagonist. 


— DO 


TOO LATE. 


The old farmer died suddenly, so that whee | 
Judge Gilroy, his only son, received the telegram, | 
he could do nothing but go up to the farm for the 
funeral. It was difficult to do even that, for the | 
judge was the leading lawyer in X——, and every 
hour was worth many dollars to him. 

As he sat with bent head in the grimy little 
train that lumbered through the farms, he could 
not keep the details of his cases out of his mind. 

Yet bitter grief, he felt, was uncalled for. He 
had been a good, respectful son. He had never 
given his father a heartache; and the old man | 
had died full of years and virtues. ‘A shock of | 
corn, fully ripe.’”’ The phrase pleased him; it | 
Seemed to close the story of his father’s life, | 
leaving room for no regrets. } 

The village doctor met him at the station and | 
they walked up to the farmhouse together. 

“I wish to tell you,” said the doctor, gravely, 
“that your father’s thoughts all were of you. He 
Was ill but an hour; but his cry was for John! 
John!’ unceasingly.” 

; “If I could but have been with him!” said the 
judge. 
‘He was greatly disappointed that. you missed | 


| tears on the quiet old face. 


| full! So easy ! 


portion of the farm was left. 

John Gilroy suddenly closed the book. ‘And 
this was the end!’’ he said. ‘‘The boy for whom 
| he lived and worked, won fortune and position, 
and how did he repay him ?” 

The man knelt on the bare floor and shed bitter | 
If he would come 
back! It would be so easy to make a little home 
for him in the city, to go to him every day with 
gossip of his cases, or to take him to hear music, 
or to see noted men—to make his life happy and | 

} 


“O father: father!’ he cried. 
no smile on the quiet face. 


But there was 
He was too late. 
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SAGO. 


The native name of the sago-palm in Borneo 
is “‘rumbiah.”’ It grows from twenty to fifty 
feet high, generally along the banks of rivers, 
and in swampy lands. There are two kinds, one 
of which, according to an English writer, is 
especially favored by nature, for it is armed with | 
long, strong spikes, and is thus protected from its 
persistent enemy and devourer, the wild pig. | 
Plantations of sago require good, strong fences, 
for nothing else will keep. out these burglars of 
the forest. 


Sago is a leading product in Borneo; seven- 
eighths of the European supply comes from that 
country. Three trees supply more nutritive 
matter than an acre of wheat, and six trees more 
than an acre of potatoes. 

The sago is obtained from the heart of the palm 
in the following manner: Just before the appear- 
ance of the terminal spike of inflorescence— | 
which grows to four or five feet in length about 
six or eight years after planting—the palm is cut 
| down at the root, and divided into lengths to suit 
the manipulator. Each length is split in two, and 
the pith is scooped or dng out with bamboo hoes, 
and a thin skin or rind only left. 

The pith is placed in mats over a trough or 
canoe by the water-side, and water being con- 
stantly poured over it and trodden out by the 
natives, a rough separation of the starchy matter 
from the pithy, woody matter is arrived at. The 
starchy matter runs off into troughs below, while 
the woody part remains on the mats for the pigs. 

The raw sago is sold to the Chinese, who put it 
through many washings and send it to Singapore, | 
and thence it finally reaches England. 
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NATURAL QUESTION. 


In these days of newspaper cuts, notoriety and 
fame are often sadly confused. 


Affable Stranger.—I can’t help thinking that I | 
have seen your picture in the newspaper at some | 
time or other. 
Hon. Mr. Greatman.—Oh, no doubt, no doubt. 
It’s often been published. | 
Stranger.—Then I was not mistaken. Pray, | 
what were you cured of ?—Exzchange. 


‘Are YOU Suffering .. . 


‘the most complete remedy known for building one 


| tion, strengthens the nerve force, and is a 





to duplicate first prizes offered by all Agri- 
cultural or Horticultural Societies in the 
United States. 


‘sEverything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.”’ 
Joseph Breck & Sons, 


BOSTON, ASS. 


We mail free to purchasers who name this 
paper, a 2c. package of wild garcen seeds. 











Shredded 
Codfish, 


That’s Beardsley’s. 
It is as White as a Lily and Odorless. 


A toc. package will go twice as far as 
any boneless Codfish. 


Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S 
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Has been before the public for nearly 50 years, 
and is still acknowledged everywhere to be 
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ABSOLUTELY THE BE T > Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
ST. }|$ Sticed | 5. w. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
For Sale by the Trade in General. > Smoked 179 & 180 West Street, 
MANUFACTURED BY 4. 10c. a Box. New York. 
- 2 ——————eee 
D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. § | 50S 90600600 0660066060006 
“Excellent to build one up after 


prolonged sickness.” 


from the effects of 


“The Grip?” 


Is there a feeling of complete exhaustion and lack 
of nerve force, and are you left with a weak 
stomach with occasional nausea and faintness? 


THAYER'S 
Nutritive 
combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 


properties of CaLisayA, NERVINE OF Coca, NUTRI- 
‘TIVE OF Marr and Exrracr or Beer, making 


up after a struggle with that dread malady, « the 
grip.”’ 
It increases the appetite and power of assimila- 





Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. sk your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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“Saves its Cost in a Year’s Wear. 





The Norwicw Carpet Lininc goes between the 
Carpet and the floor and protects the Carpet from 
the grind of broom and shoes as no other Carpet 
Lining can. Makes the Carpet feel richer, 
thicker —- protects from moisture and drafts — 
deadens sounds. That’s the 


Norwich 


Folded Paper 


Carpet Lining. 


i Made of layers of folded, very 
Fever Sores, Lip Sores, Cold Sores, or whatever @ |durable paper. Has no filthy 


you call them— You can’t get rid of them so quickly filling to stick to carpets. Is 
with anything else as with easily, quickly cleaned. Does 


S alv a-cea. pot ton Makeup toe cpmen- 


sense Carpet Lining. It will save 
(TRADE - MARK) 


its cost in one year’s wear 
of the carpets. 

It’s a marvel for healing the skin, and for making 
it soft and smooth and healthy. 


Compare the 
“Norwich” with 
any other Carpet 

Ulcers : Neuralgia 

Boils Piles 

Itch Salva-cea Chilblains 


Lining when you GER. 
make your next purchase and you will see the superior value 
Ringworm , : Sprains 
is a quick and |. 
Tetter 4 Catarrh 


of the “Norwich,” or send to us for free, large sample. 
: For Sale by Best Carpet Dealers. 

Eczema certain reme-'| Sore Throat 

Erysipelas dy. Burns — 


If your Dealer will not supply you, it can be ordered direct from the Factory 
Salt Rheum Bruises 


in any quantity over 20 yards, express paid, at 10 cents a yard. 
Chapped Skin Earache 


Salva-cea is sold in tin boxes at 25 and 50 
cents. At druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETEH Co., 27% Canal St., New York. 
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This Little Lad 


can play hard and study hard without undue fatigue, be- 
cause a principal part of his nourishment is light and 
hearty food! 


In other words, he has WHEAT GERM for breakfast. 
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Norwich Carpet Lining Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 


aa >) f Facsimile of Norwich Lining. 
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Doctors tell us that good health and a serene and sunny 

temper depend far more than is commonly supposed upon 

‘what we eat:—particularly upon what we eat at the 
morning meal. 


You have doubtless noticed how often an unsuitable 
breakfast spoils the day. 


Every family ought to know there is one breakfast 
cereal that is light, digestible and satisfying— delicate enough 
for the youngest and weakest digestion, yet at the same 
time hearty enough for those who do hard physical work. 


It cooks quickly, too, and there is no trouble in the 
cooking. 


In case you have tried and don’t like any of the starchy, 
wheaten preparations, so much in vogue, ask your grocer 
for a package of 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 
hetween WHEAT GERM and the various forms of rolled wheat and soiies at cate, 
These are easii and wather hand roduced from the entire grain, and hen 
in starch, ‘iS — ~ many bushels of Theat to make ¢ a “pushel 
ad Rite x: a delicacy is prepared from the é 
and s portion f the wheat-berry the health-giving 
ateten and the oe Seloutifieally by tpectally 1 patented machinery. 


EWARE OF COUNTERFEITS ! Don’t A. 6. skimmed-milk for cream! [FOULDS’ WHEAT GERM MEAL. |] 
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